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(See Nationa | Week) 


General Wesson: The Tanks Are Coming 














N-AX 


High Tensile 


This superior low alloy, high tensile, high ductile steel is 
regularly being used in the manufacture of many types 
of equipment for the defense program. 





You need not take chances on having your designs rejected because the high tensile, low alloy steel doesn’t meet 
specification for armament parts. Many long months betore the armament program got under way Great Lakes 
engineers made sure that N-A-X HIGH TENSILE had all the physical proper ties necessary for this type of work. 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is regularly being used by manufacturers making a variety of parts for the defense 


program because N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has 


DUCTILITY— assuring long fatigue life and ease of fabrication. 





STRENGTH 

Typical Properties of 46-inch Thick Plate 
Condition of Plate Yield Point Tensile Strength % Elongation R.A. 
As Rolled ... 56,690 p.s.i. 83,000 p.s.i. 40% 
Stressed Relieved...... 55,410 p.s.i. 81,650 p.s.i. 44% 


(six hours at 1115°F, 
Furnace cooled.) 


Heat Treated 126,200 p.s.i, 35,150 p.s.i. 22.6% 54% 





IMPACT RESISTANCE 
+75°F 65 foot pounds (Charpy Keyhole) 
5° 50 foot pounds (Charpy Keyhole) 
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EXCELLENT WELDABILITY—A steel with the combined properties of N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE as given above and possessing excellent weldability as this 
low alloy high tensile does, enables the fabricator to produce products that meet 


the very exacting specifications for defense equipment. 





N-A-X HIGH TENSILE also enables the fabricator to turn out parts and products economically because this 
unusual low alloy steel goes through each phase of manufacture smoothly, easily, quickly. 

Call on Great Lakes engineers to show you how you can use this really superior high tensile steel to advantage. 
One will be glad to call at your convenience—no obligation. Wire, write or telephone for one today. Great Lakes 


Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up to g1 inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and alloy)... Merchant 
Bars. . Forging Bars... Automobile Bumper Sections... Bar Mill Sections... N-A-X HIGH TENSILE Bars, Shapes, Sheets, 
Billets... Sheet Bars... Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets... Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling ... Deep Drawing Quality (in all 
grades, widths up to gi inches) . . . Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 












NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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g How're Your New Great! And Our * 


Plymouths on Gas Firm Never Had a 


Mileage, Tom? Better-Riding Car! 
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TOM: No foolin’, Bill, we came out ‘way 
ahead when we switched to Plymouths! 


BILL: Is there really so much difference 
between “All 3” low-priced cars? 


TOM: A whale of a difference! Plymouth 
has a longer wheelbase—117 inches—and 
that means plenty of room. What's more, 
Plymouth has the most power per pound of 
car weight of “All 3“! 


BILL: Yes... but how about prices? 


TOM: Plymouth is lowest-priced of “All 3” 
on many models! And that includes those 
new Safety Rim Wheels! 


BILL: Sounds great, Tom. I'm going to call 
the Plymouth dealer myself! 








T’S THE GREATEST PLYMOUTH of all time in performance, han- 

dling ease, riding comfort...and it saves you money with its 
lower cost, higher resale value! You get the important savings of 
a 6.70 to 1 compression ratio, an Oil Bath Air Cleaner, Oil Filter 
...many more features that make Plymouth the one low-priced 
car most like high-priced cars! Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


Lowest-Priced of “All 3’°on Many Models 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 
NO. 1 CAR 


GREAT COMMERCIAL CARS, TOO! 


PANEL DELIVERY—a distinct adver- HALF-TON PICK-UP—truck-engi- 
tising asset to the company whose neered and truck-built...designed to | 
name it carries. Passenger-car han- cut hauling costs. Big 3-man cab for 
dling ease for faster deliveries. Big greatest driver comfort and efficien- 
load compartment fully lined. cy. Cab and box are rustproofed! 
































MENACE TO U. S. LIFELINES.......... P, 9 
President Roosevelt now has in his posses- 
sion direct advice from U.S. military and 
naval experts on just what will have to be 
done to assure the eventual defeat of the 
Axis. There is nothing amateurish about 
that advice. It is tough, hard-boiled and 
realistic. On the basis of that advice, re- 
vealed in this article, the White House is 
prepared to make those major decisions 
which will determine America’s relation- 
ship to war. Those coming decisions will 
range from the heart of England—London 
—to Singapore; from the Azores to the 
Philippines. 


U. S.-CANADIAN ‘ALLIANCE’........ P. 12 
Joint U.S.-Canadian problems become in- 
creasingly important as the program of all- 
out aid to Britain accelerates. The recent 
conference between Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King and President Roosevelt is 
evidence of the importance attached 
to bolting America’s “Northeast Door” 
against aggression. This article reveals 
how the two nations are working to pool 
defense production . . . how they are co- 
operating to assure a steady stream of war 
supplies to Britain . . . how they are now 
meeting the emergencies in industry and 
trade caused by the war. 


THE TANKS ARE COMING............ P.14 
The first of Uncle Sam’s new armored 
juggernauts—28-ton tanks—are rolling off 
the assembly lines of private industry. 
Here is the U.S. Army’s answer to the 
Nazi panzer weapons. Read why the Army 
is pleased at the way in which American 
industry has geared itself to produce these 
steely backbones of defense. 


NEW DEALERS IN DEFENSE............ P.15 
More and more is the President turning to 
tested and tried New Dealers to run the 
defense machinery. This penetrating ar- 
ticle is based not on hearsay but on au- 
thoritative information. Maneuverings in 
Washington, especially today, are of vital 
interest to all citizens. Here is an up-to- 
the-minute report on how those maneuver- 
ings are affecting national policy. 


MSHIEST U. S. TAKES.....0.00.5ciccccsied P.16 
From now on all defense efforts will take 
on a real dollar-and-cents meaning to the 
man in the street. Up until this time it has 
been easy enough to talk of turning dollars 
into guns. Now the big question in Wash- 
ington is how to get those dollars. An un- 
precedented tax bill is in the making right 
now. Readers will want to know exactly 
what it will mean to their pocketbooks. 
This article gives them that information. 
It shows how the Treasury and Congress 
plan to increase revenue by $3,500,000,000. 
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FOTO PUD BGG. osscssccsscececcsscones P. 20 
Ahead for factory workers is the best year 
since 1929. Ahead for factory owners is a 
year not quite so bright. This week’s Pic- 
togram shows how 1941 employer-employe 
earnings will compare with those of 1929. 
The article explains why investors will be 
earning less while wages increase. 


QUESTION OF THE WEEK.............. P. 24 
Under consideration in Washington and 
elsewhere throughout the nation are plans 
for revising the draft age limits. Many 
think that modern armies must have per- 
sonnel as young and fresh as the new 
concepts of military strategy. To obtain 
an authoritative cross section of opinion 
The United States News asked this ques- 
tion of defense experts, educators and 
members of congressional committees deal- 
ing with military affairs: “Should the 
present draft ages of 21 to 35 years be 
reduced to a range of 18 to 25 years?” 
The answers make valuable reading. 


ANOTHER ‘HCL’ PERIOD?.............. P. 28 
Millions remember the “high cost of liv- 
ing” complaint of the last war. Millions 
now are wondering whether this nation is 
in for another era of skyrocketing prices. 
The answers are not easy to get. But 
defense officials in charge of price control 
have some very definite ideas on the sub- 
ject. Those ideas are thoroughly reported 
in this week’s Newsgram. 


EEISDHLEASE PEIN. ....0s.cccceccssscsceseced P. 39 
Sitting in his White House bedroom, 
dressing-gowned Harry Hopkins has two 
young visitors almost every day. These 
two young New Deal officials, Philip 
Young and Oscar Cox, are credited with 
being Mr. Hopkins’s lend-lease “leg men.” 
They have that passion for anonymity 
which characterizes many of the key 
officials now operating under what amount 
to “sealed orders” from the Chief Execu- 
tive. Here is a brief and telling account 
of Messrs. Young and Cox at work. 
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Cover: General Wesson; see National Week, 
page 14. (Photograph from U.S. Signal 
Corps.) 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG AIO Washington, D. C. 


As matters now stand... 

Hitler is lord over all but small patches of Europe; is on the way to prob- 
able lordship over North Africa, over the Near East. 

U. S. and Britain are lords over most of world's oceans; control access to 
most of world's raw materials; still hold world's greatest industrial areas. 

Ahead is the big test of who is to dominate: Hitler, with his land and air 
power. Or U. S. and British Empire, with their sea and air power. 














First big phase of this war is an immense Hitler victory. 

Second big phase of the war is to determine the fate of England; is to detere 
mine whether Hitler and his allies can break out into the oceans. 

Conclusions of U. S. military and naval advisers are theSe€eceeee 

It probably no longer is possible to starve out Germany. The reasons: (1) 
Ukraine is right next door; (2) Mosul oil fields are within reach. 

It becomes more than ever necessary to save England. The reasons: (1) Eng- 
land is the remaining base for launching attack on Germany; (2) without England 
as a friend, U. S. will find the seas opened to Hitler's forces. 

It is possible to save England only with much more U. S. aid. The reasons: 
(1) British power is seriously crippled by air attack on industry, air and sub- 
marine attack on shipping; (2) Britain will face gradual starvation of her peo- 
ple and her industry unless U. S. acts to prevent it. 

It is a time for early decision and action. The reasons: (1) Hitler othere 
wise can call his shots; (2) a British defeat cannot otherwise be prevented. 


Again: This is reporting, not opinion expressing; is telling what's back of 
decisions taking shape. 














All of this spells early decisions and early actions. 

Decisions being made are thateceoee 

War materials must reach Great Britain regardless of any risks involved. 

Force will be used if necessary to drive out German units that may now be in 
Greenland; that may be forerunners of infiltrating groups. 

Every effort must be made, in co-operation with Britain, to keep German 
forces from occupying Dakar or the Cape Verde and Azores Islands. 

Full U. S. and British co-operation will prevail in defending the Far East. 

Actions to be taken to carry out these decisions call for..... 

Use of the U. S. Navy to patrol the Atlantic as far out as ranking admirals 
feel necessary. Patrols now extend nearly to Iceland and may be extended farther. 
This can involve shooting if Germans shoot first. 

Transfer to the British of fast merchant ships which can become aircraft 
carriers for use in dealing with German bombers operating far at sea. 

Upbuilding of U. S. Army in Greenland to deal with possible marauding forces. 

Upbuilding of U. S. Army forces in the Philippines to strengthen that out- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 








post and to increase preparation for any difficulties with Japan that may arise. 


Showdown iS approaching on the question of whether a war effort can be made 
short of war itself; whether U. S. can wage war and yet not be in war. 

Roosevelt still holds to the view that it can; still believes that labor 
can be induced to co-operate, that taxpayers will accept very high taxes, that 
businessmen will accept price control without the pressures that war produces. 

But: Some of the President's closest advisers are beginning to doubt the 
White House thesis; are beginning to say that there cannot be a successful war 
effort without a war. 

Reasons for this view: (1) Strikes that seriously affect defense are con- 
tinuing; (2) direct taxes that reach down to low-income groups -=- with greatest 
total income increases == are being avoided; (3) price controls, except of a 
hit-or-miss type, are sidetracked; (4) businessmen, workers, and the public gen- 
erally refuse to get very excited. 

With war: A general crack-down could occur; a broader use of Government 
power could immediately come into play;.a greater effort would be taken for 
granted by workers and employers and taxpayers, 

It's important to understand arguments for war that are being advanced. 








President keeps veering back more and more toward the New Dealers; keeps 
veering away more and more from the dollar-a-year group. 

White House feeling appears to be that the business group guessed wrong; 
that its policies were those of "too little and too late"; that early hesitation 
in urging large-scale expansion of the steel industry, the aluminum industry, 
the shipbuilding industry -- among others -- is showing up now in potential 
shortages. 

Inside planning calls for a vast expansion in defense planning and defense 
orders. It calls for an Army of 2,800,000 instead of present 1,400,000. It 
calls for greatly expanded aircraft facilities. It calls for an effort that will 
more than match the German effort in armament production. 

New Dealers all along insisted that this stage would be reached; that the 
original defense programs were just a beginning. 

They now are reaping the rewards of a right guess. 














Attitude of Congress is more and more critical toward labor. 

This means: House is very likely to pass Vinson bill for a curb on strikes; 
is to put this issue before Senate for action if strike fever continues. 

Otherwise: Congress appears bewildered; appears willing to leave the initia- 
tive to the White House in both domestic and foreign affairs. 

It's very doubtful if Congress will interfere with any moves made by Roose-~- 
velt in making U. S. power felt during the next phase of this war. 











Most frequently asked question is what real help this country can give to 
England; what actual forces can be brought to bear to decide the issue. 

Answer from Army and Navy sources is this: 

1. U. S. has the greatest naval force in the world, much of it available 
for patrol duty away from the main fleet, and much of it idle. 

2. U. S. has a far-from-negligible air force, not now adequately equipped, 
but sufficient to be a factor when decisive battles are fought over England. 

3. Both the Navy, with its surface ships and its big air force, and the 
Army, with its air force, are ready for service. 

Added to what England has, these forces probably can hold the balance in Li 
the struggle ahead. th 
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CATCH UP WITH THE SUN 


on the 


Across the country today, gleaming 
trains of the Stainless Fleet get the 
sort of send-off once reserved for the 
great mistresses of the seas. Smoothly 
streamlined, built strong and light 
of stainless steel, they have captured 
the fancy of traveling America. 

Six trains of the Stainless Fleet 
bring the South’s warm welcome 
north to New York. Even in sum- 
mer, these streamliners travel more 
than 85% full! 

Many of the Budd-built “person- 
ality” trains present the new luxuries 
of Sleeper-Coach travel at regular 
day-coach fares. Others are top-fare 


trains with magnificent sleeping-car 
facilities. All are built by Budd 
throughout of stainless steel — the 
strongest known material suitable for 
structural purposes — imperishable 
when fabricated by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD* system. 


Trains of the Stainless Fleet en- 
courage people to go by train instead 
of by other means. They are money- 
makers for the railroads. They cost 
less to operate and maintain. And 
most of them have paid for them- 
selves in less than two years of 
operation! Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The STAINLESS FLEET 


Chicagoan - El Capitans «+ 
Gates «* Kansas Cityan * San Diegan 
Super Chief ° Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 


Golden 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & 
Maine-Maine Central 





Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr 
* Mark Twain Zephyr + Pioneer Zephyr * 
Sam Houston Zephyr « Silver Streak Zephyr 
* Texas Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 


Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coasf- 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 








Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets 


























































































































* THE ATLANTIC 


The swift “Champions” of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast streak’ through 
the South—unbelievably smooth and quiet to 
ride in, For a day-coach fare, these superb 
accommodations are yours—bright Observation- 
Lounge, friendly Tavern, handsome Diner, a 
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COAST LINE'S ‘“‘CHAMPION," SPEEDING FROM NEW YORK TO FLORIDA 





*® Kansas City-Minneapolis Rockets of the 
Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 















reserved seat and spacious dressing-room in 
your luxurious Sleeper Coach. Soft foam rub- 
ber cushions your chair, adjustable for sitting 
or reclining. At night, dimmed lights, sound 
insulation and air-conditioning invite sleep— 
in the newest kind of night-time travel. 


BUDD 
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Ships. Hints that the Administration is 
preparing to assure safe delivery of Amer- 
ican supplies to England grew stronger. 

Secretary of State Hull declared, “Aid 
must reach its destination,” and Secretary 
of the Navy Knox backed him up with the 
observation that “we cannot allow our 
goods to be sunk. This is our fight.” 

Next day, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that neutrality patrols would 
extend as far into the seven seas as 
may be necessary to protect the Western 
Hemisphere. (Page 9.) 


* *& 


Freight. Britain’s need for cargo space 
threatened to pinch freight-carrying ca- 
pacity of railroads. Ships have been taken 
off coastal service, adding to railroad 
burdens. in ac tition, farmers are _pre- 
paring to move a record winter wheat 
crop, and defense materials are expected 
to increase. 


* + 


Coal. Curtailed output of defense ma- 
terials is feared as a result of the prolonged 
coal shutdown. Carnegie-IIllinois Steel Co. 
announced a_ shutdown of two blast 
furnaces because of a coal shortage and 
the Southern Railway was allowed to 
reduce service in South Carolina for the 
same reason. 

Meanwhile the coal strike was certified 
to the Defense Mediation Board after all 
other attempts to bring Southern operators 
and union miners into agreement failed. 


* %* * 


Economic merger with Canada. Of 
far-reaching importance to American busi- 
may be the announcement that 
Canada and the United States will pool 
continental resources for defense. 

Canada is expected to deliver large 
quantities of timber, aluminum, munitions 
and ships to the United States, in ex- 
change for manufactured defense ma- 
terials and U. S. dollars. Both countries 
are now said to be making the same type 
of airplanes. (Page 12.) 


ness 


* + 


Airplanes. Production data on aircraft 
were placed on the Army’s secret list by 
Secretary of War Stimson. Bouncing out- 
put figures were said to be “confusing to 
the public.” 

No serious curtailment in plane de- 
liveries is expected in the months ahead, 
although critical materials are becoming 
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more difficult to get. Aircraft industry’s 
expansion is slowed by current shortages 
in aluminum, magnesium, machine tools 
and certain types of steel. 


* + 


Defense production. Not all defense 
news was discouraging. General Motors 
dedicated a Saginaw machine-gun plant 
eight months ahead of schedule; plans are 
drawn for an Army chain of munitions 
plants, and Chrysler Corporation produced 
the first tank in its Detroit Arsenal. 
(Page 14.) 


* + 


Steel. Presented to Government officials 
by Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast engineer, 
was a plan to establish a steel industry on 
the Pacific Coast, powered with electricity 
from the Government’s huge Bonneville 
Dam. Needed is $150,000,000, a green 
light from RFC and the White House. 

Government officials meanwhile are re- 
vising estimates of steel needs, recently 
placed at 89,000,000 tons for 1942. A 
stepped-up defense program and _ higher 
civilian demands may now raise require- 
ments to 100,000,000 tons. 


®¢ & 
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Aluminum. Makers of kitchenware have 
made quick shifts from aluminum to sub- 
stitutes, releasing the metal for defense. 

Plants are switching to glass, china, plas- 
tics and cast iron for pots and pans in 
the face of growing demand. March sales 
of household goods were 22 per cent ahead 
of 1939. 


*# # 


Prices. Following wages upward, but well 
behind them, are prices. (Page 28.) 

Price Administrator Henderson asked 
public support for a three-pronged price- 
control program, including: (1) price fix- 
ing at special points, (2) expansion of 
supplies and (3) curtailment of purchas- 
ing power by taxes and defense bond 
sales. 

If this program fails, Mr. Henderson 
promised to go to Congress for more 
power. 

Meanwhile, he “suggested” ceilings on 
copper, at 12 cents a pound; brass, at 13 
cents; no increase in farm implement 
prices. 


* * 


Wages. Rising pay-roll costs gave no 
indications of stopping. 


) Nhe March of tte News 


Higher Estimates of Steel Needs . . . Gun and Tank Output Speeded... 


A New Drive for Price Control . . . Demands for Government Economy 


Aluminum Corp. of America, Westing- 
house, Crucible Steel, Armour and Co, 
and other packers granted higher pay to 
employes. Workers at General Motors 
are clamoring for fatter pay envelopes and 
threaten to strike to get them. 


* *& 


Taxes. The Treasury, prepared to do its 
part in the price-control program, sub- 
mitted its tax program to Congress. The 
price—$3,500,000,000—said Treasury Sec. 
retary Morgenthau, is a small one to pay 
for “security in a world on fire.” 

Payees would be individuals, through 
income taxes ($1,500,000,000); corpora- 
tions ($900,000,000), estates ($347,000, 
000), nuisance levics ($800,000,000) . 


* + * 


Government costs. To ease the pres- 
sure of defense expenses on the Treasury, 
Secretary Morgenthau suggested that Con- 
gress re-examine nondefense outlays, par- 
ticularly for such projects as the National 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

Chairman Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee suggested that ff 
States and cities might now be able to 
bear a greater share of public works and 
relief costs. 


¢ @® @ 


Air transport. Expansion of civil avi- 
ation is now up to the Army and Navy. ff 

Civil Aeronautics Board announces that 
no new air transport routes will be al- 
lowed without military sanction. The rea- 
son: Aircraft factory capacity is needed ff 
for military planes; commercial lines must 
yield. 


* *& 


Defense contracts. Increased cost for 
construction of Army camps was eX 
plained by generals to be the result of 
haste and the necessity for speed. 
This explanation was given short shrift 
by Senator Truman of the Defense In- 
vestigating Committee, who declared that } 
the Army had been “derelict” in not pro- f 
viding for swift camp expansion during 2% 
years of peace. To this charge, General 
Somervell countered that Congress pro 
vided no money to prepare such plans. 


* *& 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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7. new defense program means everyone will have to 


work harder and longer and faster. Factories producing the 
small things — the things you never see, but without which 
the big things would never get built—must keep ahead of 
schedule to prevent bottle necks, to prevent slowing down 
the entire program. Timken, producing roller bearings— 
the heart of American war machines and of almost every 
machine tool — will not lag. 


Last year Timken invested many million dollars in 


expansion and improvements. New machines. New steel-, 


making equipment. New buildings. 
And the expansion is going forward in 1941 to meet 


America’s cry for speed—and more speed—in armament 


building. 


War these days is war on the run. Fast moving, smooth 
going, no stopping for repairs; for there is no time to spare. 
Industry in peace time discovered that the best protection 
against “time out” in fast-moving machines is the tapered 
roller bearing. The heart of mechanized equipment for 
defense is the same roller bearing. 

Making this defense equipment are machine tools and 
steel rolling mills that work faster and more dependably 
because heavy duty, tapered roller bearings are there to 
absorb the punishment of twenty-four hour duty. 

Our job is supplying those bearings, as we have supplied 
them to industry for 43 years. 

And Timken is rolling along with the wheels of industry 


everywhere in America. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. CANTON, OHIO 












in turning over stones 


OncE when Euripides, the Greek 
tragic dramatist, was asked what was 
the best way to hunt for buried treas- 
ure, he replied: “Leave no stone un- 
turned!” 





The neighborhood is studied 


We try to follow this wise advice 
in our search for safe, sound invest- 
ments. 

For safety must always be the first 
consideration when the money en- 
trusted to the Company by its pol- 
icyholders is put to work to earn the 
interest that helps pay the cost of 
your life insurance. Therefore, when 
Metropolitan invests in first mort- 
gages on real estate, it tries to “leave 
no stone unturned” in its efforts to 





Transportation facilities are analyzed 


learn all there is to know about the 
property to be mortgaged. 

When the necessary information 
has been assembled, it is analyzed by 





We, too, are great believers 


Metropolitan’s own mortgage loan 
experts. 


Applications for loans on city real 
estate come to Metropolitan from 
real estate owners and their agents 
or brokers, as well as from the Com- 
pany’s 73 active loan correspondents, 
and many sub-correspondents, in all 
parts of the United States. 

Whether the property is a private 
home, an apartment house, or a busi- 
ness building, Metropolitan must 
determine the suitability of the prop- 
erty, the physical condition of its 





Details of construction are checked 


improvements, the character and 
future of the neighborhood, its trans- 
portation facilities, and the reputa- 
tion and financial responsibility of 
the owner. 

In the case of a private home or 
apartment house, Metropolitan also 
wants to know about the nearness of 
schools and shopping districts. 

If the property is a business build- 
ing, its location must be suitable to 
the nature of the business to which 
the building is devoted. The integrity 
and efficiency of the management 
must be taken into account. Details 
of architecture and construction and 
the condition of the property are 
checked by Metropolitan’s own staff 
to determine whether it will attract 
tenants at adequate rentals. 


And before any mortgage loan is 


made, on any type of property, it 
must meet the requirements of the 
Company’s investment policies, and 
be recommended by Metropolitan’s 
investment men. Their recommenda- 
tions must then be approved by the 


Location of schools is important 


Real Estate Committee of Metropol- 
itan’s Board of Directors. 


Life insurance funds invested in 
first mortgages on real estate play an 
important part in our economic and 
social structure by helping business 
to carry on or expand, and people to 
own their own homes. At the same 
time, the funds so invested earn the 
interest that helps reduce the cost of 
your life insurance. 
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THE GROWING MENACE 
TO AMERICA‘S LIFELINES 


Strategic Importance of Dakar, Cape Verde Islands and the Azores 


Determination of U. S. 
to keep vital sea lanes 
from unfriendly domination 


President Roosevelt is prepared now to 
make the major decisions that will deter- 
mine this nation’s relationship to war. 
These decisions are forced by British de- 
feat in Greece and Libya, by growing evi- 
dence that England herself is nearing the 
end of the rope, unless more American 
help is received. 

Decisions being taken are based upon 
the advice of highest Army and Navy 
strategists. They rest upon military and 
naval considerations, not upon amateur 
opinions. Their foundation is laid in the 
unanimous decision of both Houses of Con- 
gress, recently expressed, that we will de- 
fend the entire Western Hemisphere. Their 
foundation also is laid upon the fact that 
the Philippine Islands are still American 
territory and will be defended. 

To make possible that defense, Army 
and Navy advisers to the President insist 
that: 

First: The British Isles cannot be per- 
mitted to fall into the hands of a potential 
enemy, because those Isles guard the 
broadest exit from Europe and the sea 
highway leading to the United States and 
Canada by way of stepping stones at the 
Faroe Islands, at Iceland, at Greenland. 
If German forces are in Greenland, as the 
President hints, this country will act to 
drive them out. 

Second: The Cape Verde Islands and 
the Azores, as well as Dakar on the West 
Coast of Africa, cannot be permitted to 
fall into unfriendly hands because these 
points are stepping stones to the Caribbean 
defenses of the United States and to the 
South Atlantic highway to South America. 

Third: Singapore and the Philippines 
cannot be permitted to fall into the hands 
of a potential enemy because they guard 
access to the rubber and tin and spices 
of the Far East and protect Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Out of those basic decisions flow the 
problems that go into their enforcement. 
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The first problem, as the military and 
naval officials see it, is to keep Britain 
from falling, or, in case Britain should 
fall, to keep the British Fleet from the 
hands of Hitler. The second problem is to 
prevent Germany from obtaining a hold 
on the Cape Verde Islands, the Azores, or 
Dakar. The third problem is to prevent 
Japan from taking either Singapore or 
the Philippines. 

Solution of these problems, if the pro- 
fessional advice of this nation’s military 
and naval experts is accepted, calls for 
strong and positive action. 

Lend-lease: A vast speed-up in produc- 
tion of war goods is considered the first 
and most vital necessity. The great pro- 
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gram now being undertaken is regarded 
as only a half measure, in the light of 
Germany’s military and industrial 
strength. 

The military point of view is that all 
nonessential aims must be thrust aside if 
the battle of production is to be won. 
Often the thought that 
management must expand capacity, labor 
must forego strikes, must 
forego “business as usual,” and consumers 
must make sacrifices, if this country is to 
have any chance of catching up with 
Germany. 

Assurance of delivery: No matter how 
many weapons this country can produce, 
they will be of no help to Britain unless 
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businessmen 
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delivery can be assured. The fact is that 
war goods are being sunk on the way 
to Europe. Information on the exact 
amounts lost is withheld for military rea- 
sons, but increasing concern is being ex- 
pressed by Secretaries Knox and Hull, and 
by President Roosevelt himself. 

To overcome this danger, some system 
of convoy or patrol is regarded as essential. 
The Navy’s “neutrality patrol” already is 
using ships and planes in its watch for 
ships or planes coming toward American 
shores with aggressive intentions. Now 
converted merchantmen are being tried 
out as aircraft carriers. 

When this Government gets ready to 
assure delivery of its war goods, it easily 
can protect them more than half the way 
to England. From bases in Newfoundland 
and Greenland, planes and ships with a 
cruising radius of 1,000 miles can patrol 
the waters all the way from this country 
to Iceland. Britain can take over the task 
beyond Iceland. Or, if this Government 
wants to venture beyond the Western 
Hemisphere and is granted a base in 
Iceland, American ships and planes could 
patrol the rest of the route to England. 
(See map on page 9.) 

President Roosevelt said last week that 
the neutrality patrol is being extended and 
will be extended to all of the seven seas 
if necessary for the protection of the 
Western Hemisphere. When asked by a 
reporter if the expansion of the patrol 
would provide a “nice, safe sea road” to 
Greenland, the President added that he 
hoped that the route to Greenland would 
be safe. 

Occupation: Insistence is increasing 
that the United States might have to move 
into the African port of Dakar and into 
the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands in 
order to keep these key positions from 
falling into the hands of the Germans. 

These moves would be made only on 
provocation. Greenland, already occupied 
by the United States, is a precedent for this 
country. Iceland, already occupied by Ca- 
nadians, is a precedent for Canada. 

Importance of Dakar is recognized by 
Secretary Knox, who says: “Too few of 
us realize, and still fewer acknowledge, the 
size of the disaster to American hemi- 
spheric safety if Germany, already the 
conqueror of France, should establish her- 
self in Dakar, a French colonial possession. 
From there, with her surface ships, sub- 
marines and long-range bombers, a vic- 
torious Germany could substantially cut 
us off from all commerce with South Amer- 
ica and make of the Monroe Doctrine a 
scrap of paper.” 

Joint defense: Distances are so great in 
the Pacific and the problem so complicated 
that protection against Japan involves co- 
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operation with Britain, Australia and the 
Dutch East Indies. Staff consultations 
have been held and will continue. Their 
purpose is to co-ordinate American, Brit- 
ish and Dutch forces in that area, and to 
divide responsibility. Britain will defend 
the gateway opening out from the Red Sea 
into the Indian Ocean at Aden, no matter 
what happens at Suez. The United States 
will defend the Philippines and will have 
forces that can base on Singapore to de- 
fend that area. 

Purpose: What is the purpose of all 
this? The purpose is to keep Germany and 
Japan bottled up on land. As long as these 
aggressive powers are so bottled up, they 
cannot endanger American territory or 
other nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

At this point a fundamental question of 
strategy is involved. Highest naval officials 
keep impressing on the White House that 
the Western Hemisphere, as such, is per- 
haps the most difficult part of the globe 
to defend against an enemy that has free 
run of the seas. This judgment differs 
sharply from that of a big fraction of the 
public. Many persons agree with Colonel 
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THE MARSHAL’S MONUMENT 


One and one-half years after the beginning 
of war, German soldiers can sit at the foot of a 
monument to Marshal Foch, their World War 
conqueror. Monuments in Denmark, Holland 
Norway, Luxembourg, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Belgium 
and Bulgaria also can be used as benches by 
the Nazis today. 


Charles A. Lindbergh that defense of this 
hemisphere would be relatively simple, 
given bases in South American countries 
and a few thousand planes. 

Here is the way professional military 
and naval experts analyze the problem: 

What to defend: The Western Hemi- 
sphere to the tip of Chile extends 6.500 
miles from Washington. As the map on 
page 11 shows, this is much farther away 
than all of the key points in Europe, and 
much farther away than the westernmost 
point of Africa. 

Problem of defense: The South Amer- 
ican countries have little military strength 
of their own and must look to the United 
States for defense. Some of them have 
large German and Italian populations. 
German propaganda and intrigue are wide- 
spread and intensive. 

If an enemy force were landed in South 
America, or if a Nazi-controlled govern- 
ment came to power in some country 
there, the United States would have the 
problem of sending an expeditionary force. 
Since there are no roads leading to South 
America, the armed forces of this country 
would have to go by sea or by air. And 
the sea highway to the bulge of the South 
American continent is a shorter distance 
from Gibraltar and Dakar, which might 
be in the hands of an enemy, than from 
the United States. 

What it means: Military and naval 
strategists advising this Government say 
that successful defense of the Western 
Hemisphere involves an offensive and not 
a defensive strategy. They say it is easier 
to keep an enemy at a long distance from 
South America than to dislodge him once 
he is established there. Therefore they see 
the whole world as a chessboard on which 
moves now must be made. 


As Secretary Knox described it: “Ger- 
man strategy—world strategy, carefully 


planned and efficiently executed—is be- 
coming clearer each day. German aspira- 
tions for world dominion can no longer 
be mistaken. The jaws of the Nazi trap 
are closing.” 

This country does not yet have a 
modern army of any size to send anywhere. 
But this country does have what is re- 


garded as the world’s best navy. The’ 


American Navy not only includes a power- 
ful battle fleet stationed at Hawaii, but 
it has more than 125 ships patrolling the 
Atlantic. It also includes an air force of 
more than 2,500 pursuit, patrol and bomb- 
ing planes. 

With these ships and planes, the United 
States Government is prepared to guard 
the sea lanes leading to and from the 
Western Hemisphere. It is prepared to 
fight in case Germany or Japan chooses to 
attack these lanes at any vital point. 
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If America means anything by her pledge to defend the West- 
ern Hemisphere against Axis aggression it means she will have 
to defend, by action, not by words, an area extending from the 
ice cap of Greenland to the storm-tossed rocks of Cape Horn. 
The map above shows that the problem of hemisphere defense 
is tremendous, eclipsing anything so far encountered by Britain. 

Britain is being taken to task by some of her own nationals 
because of the Greek fiasco. From London to Athens is only 
about 2,000 miles, just half the distance Uncle Sam would have 
to travel to get from Washington to Natal on the bulge of Brazil, 
a point accepted by everybody as a basic hemispheric defense 
outpost. 

America by undertaking to defend the Western Hemisphere 


MAY 2, 1941 
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is taking on a job as big as if she decided to defend Basra in 
Iraq or Port Sudan on the Red Sea. Europe is honeycombed 
with air, military and naval bases. South America is lacking in 
those defense “musts.” Paris, London and Gibraltar are closer 
to Washington than is the eastern coast of Brazil. Moscow and 
Cairo are closer to Washington than is the southernmost tip of 
South America. 

If America is to aid South America against aggression she 
will have to overcome the problem of distance. Hitler’s eyes 
already are fixed on Dakar, the jumping-off point for planes 
from Africa to Brazil. A bomber flying at 266 miles an hour 
can make this hop in seven hours. This is just the time it takes 
to fly a bomber from New York City to Bismarck, N. D. 
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THE U.S.-CANADIAN ‘ALLIANCE’ 


Securing America’s ‘Northeast Door’ Against the Aggressors 


How needs of Dominion 
and Britain are being met 
under new arrangement 


Across the Atlantic, British fortunes 
are suffering under the impact of terrific 
German hammer blows. On this side of 
the Atlantic, as if in answer, a new solidar- 
ity against the Axis is being shown by 
Canada and the United States. 

Fear that Britain may go down brings 
concern in Washington as to what may 
happen to Canada. The view is that a 
well-defended Canada would bar invasion, 
but a poorly-defended Canada would in- 
vite an enemy to attack. Also, fear is 
expressed that the fall of Britain might be 
followed by a Vichy-type government in 
Canada. 

Because of these fears, President Roose- 
velt is taking one step after another to 
make the nation’s northeast door secure. 
New bases in Greenland are being thrown 
open to the use of Canada as well as the 
United States. Aerial patrol of the ocean 
off the Canadian shore, as described by 
Mayor La Guardia, chairman of the Joint 
Canadian-American Defense Commission, 
is being undertaken. Airplane landing fields 
are being constructed along the Canadian 
coast for the possible use of this country 
as well as Canada. Use of the Canadian 
naval base at Halifax by the United States 
Navy is being discussed. Plans for send- 
ing American troops to Canada in case 
of attack are being perfected. All these 
steps are being taken with maximum speed. 

On the production front, the two coun- 
tries are plunging into a joint effort ex- 
ceeding in size and scope any such col- 
laboration ever attempted before. The 
defense production of both countries will 
be pooled. The United States will buy 
greatly increased amounts of defense ar- 
ticles from Canada. In turn, this country 
will furnish Canada with defense articles 
to be sent to England. This U.S.-Canada 
combine is the result of recent conferences 
at Washington and Hyde Park between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. President Roosevelt has 
been invited to visit Ottawa for further 
discussions early in May. 

How will these new arrangements affect 
relations between the United States and 
Britain? What do they mean for this 
country’s own defense program? What is 
the effect on joint Canadian-American de- 
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fense? And what about future trade be- 


tween Canada and the United States? 
All these questions are being asked, and 
answered as far as possible, by officials of 
the two Governments, as moves are being 
rushed to carry the new plans into action. 
The Lend-Lease Triangle. The Roose- 
velt-King agreement not only binds Can- 
ada and the United States more closely 
together, but invoives aid to Britain as 
well. In past months, Canada has been co- 
operating with both Britain and the United 
States; Britain has been co-operating with 
both Canada and the United States, and 
this country has been co-operating with 
both Britain and Canada. These three sets 
of relationships have been like the three 





—Wide World 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA 
Aerial patrol is next 


sides of a triangle. There has been no merg- 
ing of interests—no filling in of the inside 
of the triangle. Such a merging is about 
to take place. 

The agreement arose out of Canada’s 
need for American goods and Britain’s need 
for Canadian goods. Britain finds its diffi- 
cult to get Canadian dollars and therefore 
has trouble in getting war supplies from 
Canada. Canada finds it difficult to get 
American dollars. This handicaps her in 
buying such things as airplane engines and 
machine tools, essential in the production 
of war goods for Britain. The Roosevelt- 








King plan permits the necessary physical 
exchange of goods regardless of currency 
exchange and tariff barriers. 

Eventually Canada may need direct help 
under the Lend-Lease Act. But that point 
has not yet been reached. Britain’s need 
being more urgent, this Government is us- 
ing funds now available in order to help 
Britain rather than Canada. As far as pro- 
visions of the act are concerned, goods 
merely are being routed through Canada 
to Britain. 

The plan will be easy to carry out with 
such things as airplane engines, but not 
so easy in the case of a commodity such 
as steel. The airplane engines, put into 
planes being made for England, clearly 
can be charged to England under the 
Lend-Lease Act. But when Canada gets 
steel from the United States, it is much 
more difficult to tell how much of it is be- 
ing used in goods for England and how 
much for Canada. In doubtful cases, ap- 
proximate estimates will be used. 

Pooling of War Production. In general, 
the purpose will be to pool the war pro- 
duction of the U.S. and Canada and avoid 
wasteful duplication. President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister King believe there is 
no need for each country to produce every 
one of the 48,000 items of military equip- 
ment needed in present-day warfare. Effi- 
ciency will be gained if these are divided 
up, with each country producing part. 

“It was agreed as a general principle,” 
said the joint statement, “that, in mobiliz- 
ing the resources of this continent, each 
country should provide the other with the 
defense article which it is best able to 
produce, and, above all, produce quickly, 
and that production programs should be 
co-ordinated to this end.” 

As new factories are to be located, they 
will be placed as far as possible wherever 
they can operate to the best advantage, 
not only now, but after the war. New 
aluminum factories, for example, may be 
located in Canada rather than this coun- 
try so as to take advantage of the cheap 
water power available there. Canada, on 
the other hand, will not build plants to 
make airplane engines but will continue to 
buy them from this country. 

Big question after the war will be wheth- 
er the new economic co-operation between 
the two countries can continue, or wheth- 
er local interests in each country will as- 
sert themselves once more. Canada’s pro- 
duction and exports parallel the produc- 
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CANADA AT WAR READS ITS BULLETINS IN THE STREET... WATCHES... 


tion and exports of the United States in 
numerous commodities. Both countries 
produce wheat, with the American tariff 
wall shutting Canadian wheat out of this 
country. Behind her own tariff wall, Can- 
ada has developed an extensive manufac- 
turing industry of her own. 

If Britain should fall and Canada’s 
normal export market be lost, her indus- 
tries would have to look for new markets 
in this hemisphere. This would precipitate 
problems of great difficulty for both Can- 
ada and the United States. But insofar as 
each country produced the things for which 
it was best fitted, these difficulties would 
be minimized. That is why great care is to 
be taken in the location of new factories 
in the two countries now. 

U.S. Troops to Canada? The Roose- 
velt-King statement is expected to be fol- 
lowed by other announcements bearing di- 
rectly on joint defense. 

There is talk of American troops being 
sent to Canada, as a part of the defense 
plan. These would relieve Canadian troops, 
which could then be sent elsewhere. Such 
reports are not confirmed in official cir- 
cles. It is pointed out that Canada might 
not welcome American troops except in 
case of imminent or actual invasion. There 
isno need for American troops to become 
familiar with the ground in advance, of- 
ficials in this country say, because the 
topography of Eastern Canada is so sim- 
ilar to that of the United States. But de- 
tailed plans have been made by which 
United States troops would be sent to 
Canada in a hurry in case of need. 

Officials believe that use of American 
troops for home defense in Canada would 
be sure to raise the question on both sides 
of the border whether this country can in- 
definitely stay out of a “shooting” war, 
while Canadians are fighting and dying in 
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the struggle against Hitlerism. Casualties 
in the Royal Canadian Navy include 313 
killed or missing and 42 wounded. Army 
casualties include 224 killed or missing. 
Canadian air squadrons helping to defend 
Britain have brought down nearly 200 
enemy planes. 

Canadian troops to the number of 65,- 
000 are in England, ready to help repel an 
invasion. They are said to be placed in 
the most vital sections, and, if the Nazis 
attack, they will be in the thick of it. 

At Gibraltar are Canadian sappers, for- 
merly hard-rock miners from northern 
Canada. They are assisting in bolstering 
the fortifications of the “Rock.” 

Other Canadian troops are in Iceland, 
ready to ward off any Nazi sorties in the 
direction of the Western Hemisphere. 

Canadians point out that their actual 
participation in the war is of great value 
to the U.S. Their training and war experi- 
ence, they say, would help them to stop an 
invader on his way from Europe to this 
country. This point is forcefully brought 
yut in the new book, “Canada Fights,” 
written by a group of six Canadians. 

“A country so armed and so peopled,” 
they declare, “becomes less of an invad- 
er’s road into the United States than a 
serious obstacle to invasion . . . Canada, 
with adequate fortification by joint agree- 
ment, becomes an advance point of de- 
fense for the United States, where an in- 
vader can be halted and turned back be- 
fore he has had opportunity to land and 
consolidate himself for final attack .. . 

“Looking at the picture whole, and 
wondering whether Canada is a source of 
military strength or weakness, the Ameri- 
can might well ask this simple question: 
What other neighbor in the Western Hem- 
isphere is as strong, as successful in battle 
as the neighbor to the north?” 
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THE TANKS ARE COMING 


Army Places Its Faith in Fleets of Fast, Medium-Weight Machines 


Early mass production 
is presaged by delivery 
of first of new models 


a The best defense 
against a tank is a 
better tank. 

This is one of the 
lessons of modern 
warfare taught by 
blitzkrieg tactics in 
Europe, and Ameri- 





K. T. Keller can industry now is 
busy preparing that 
defense. Evidence that lessons of the 


European war are being applied quickly 
comes with delivery of the first medium 
tank built in the Chrysler Tank Arsenal 
in Detroit—the first American factory de- 
voted exclusively to tank production. 

This machine 
and armored juggernaut—is the Army’s 
answer to the German panzer 
which so quickly conquered Belgium, Hol- 
land, France and the Balkans. Company 
officials, including K. T. Keller, president, 
and B. E. Hutchinson, vice president and 
finance committee chairman, presented the 
fighting unit to Maj. Gen. Charles M. 
Wesson, Chief of Army Ordnance, as a gift 
of Chrysler dealers to the Government. 

On the same day, the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works demonstrated a similar tank at 
Eddystone, Pa. The Baldwin model was 
the first of a fleet of 30 on the company’s 
assembly lines, and was completed nine 
months ahead of schedule. The Chrysler 
Arsenal will begin mass production of 
medium tanks by late summer, when 14 a 
day are expected to be produced in three 
shifts. Similar medium tanks now are be- 
ing produced for Britain by Pullman 
Standard, Pressed Steel Car and American 
Locomotive while American 
Car and Foundry is producing light 15-ton 
tanks for the U. S. Army. 

The M-3 medium tank is described by 
General Wesson as “the best weapon of its 
type now available.” Into its design has 
gone the latest developments learned from 
tank operations on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. Carrying a crew of seven, this 


a 28-ton, heavily armed 





weapons 


companies, 


armored vehicle is equipped with a 75-mm. 
cannon and a 37-mm. cannon, a 30-mm. 
antiaircraft gun, and a number of 30-mm. 
machine guns, which can be fired both 
from fixed positions and from a revolving 
turret. 
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At the Chrysler presentation ceremony, 
the weapon gave an account of itself by 
emerging from the Arsenal with all guns 
firing. The vehicle then wove in and out 
of a line of telegraph poles, traveled over 
rough ground, demolished and 
houses, and completed the demonstration 
by plowing through a deep mudhole. 

The present war in Europe has estab- 
lished the tank as a ground army’s great- 
est offensive weapon, and, judging from the 
operations of the 37-ton German tanks in 
Greece, one that cannot easily be overcome 
by any other weapon. This development 
explains the erection of the $20,000,000 
Tank Arsenal in Detroit, and the orders 
placed with other companies for more and 
more tanks. The Army is planning on the 
theory that only more and all-around su- 
perior tanks can defeat mechanized enemy 
forces. 

The 28-ton tank is designed to be the 
backbone of the Army’s armored divi- 
sions, now being formed. Because of the 
speed and ability of the medium tank to 
maneuver, War Department officials be- 
lieve it is a superior weapon to the giant 
land battleship that was used by the Ger- 
man Army in some sectors of France. The 
heavier vehicle is reported to be handi- 
capped as an offensive weapon because it 
must sacrifice speed and maneuverability 
for armor protection. 


trees 





Thus the Army is 
placing its faith in 
the 28-ton tank that 
is expected to enter 
into mass production 
before the current 
year ends. The fact 
that German tanks 
used in Greece are 
said to be 
tons heavier has not convinced military 
experts here that the German vehicle has 
any advantages. 

The new medium tanks embody all les- 
sons learned by military observers in the 
Battle of France. The vehicles just demon- 
strated were not designed until six months 
ago, and the fact that they now are ready 
for production is a measure of the speed 
of the defense program. 

Army plans now call for the organization 
of nine armored divisions, compared to 20 
such divisions in the German Army. Indi- 
cations are, however, that the War De- 
partment contemplates a greater armored 
strength. Each armored division is to be 
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several 


equipped with 110 medium tanks—which 
would total fewer than 1,000 under present 
plans. The Chrysler order alone, however, 
is for 1,000 medium tanks, and, once plants 
are tooled for mass production, the ar- 
mored strength of the American Army is 
expected to increase many times over. 
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CHRYSLER’S FIRST TANK ROLLS OFF THE LINE 
This 28-ton battlewagon will be Army’‘s steel backbone 
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Harry Hopkins, Leon 
Henderson again chief 
presidential advisers 
on 
New Dealers are moving back to the 
tary main positions of power in the organiza- 
has [tion of the United States for defense. Dol- 
lar-a-year men from industry, who reap- 
les- peared in Washington one year ago to 
the take leadership, are slipping back gradu- 
non- ally into a role of secondary importance. 
nths This new shift in control is due in some 
sady part to President Roosevelt’s personal de- 
peed sire. In part, also it is due to what turned 
out to be right decisions on the part of 
ition New Dealers and to wrong decisions on 
o 20 the part of dollar-a-year men. There also 
Indi- are some signs to suggest that Mr. Roose- 
De- velt from the first did not place full confi- 
‘ored dence in defense officials drawn from pri- 
o be vate business. 
shich As a result of the turnabout that now 
esent J) is occurring: 
ever, Harry Hopkins, an original New Dealer, 
lants is the man who has the President’s ear on 
» ar- |) all major decisions affecting defense. Wil- 
nv i liam Knudsen, as director general of the 
. Office of Production Management, contin- 


but is not one of the inner circle. 


White House councils. 





with its dollar-a-year-man control. 







aides to Mr. Hopkins. (See page 37.) 
Back of this shift is a story. 
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ues in high regard at the White House, 


Leon Henderson, an early New Dealer, 
is the man who holds and wields what- 
ever power the Government exercises over 
the vital field of prices. This gives Mr. 
Henderson a voice in tax policy, finance 
policy and priority policy as well as price 
and wage policy. Edward Stettinius con- 
tinues to exercise power over military and 
naval priorities, but with less influence in 


Donald Nelson, a businessman who is 
accepted by the New Dealers, is guiding the 
vast buying activities. Mr. Nelson, with 
New Dealer backing, had his power and 
his prerogatives separated from the OPM 


And so it goes. John L. Sullivan, a New 
Dealer, is guiding Treasury tax policy, 
while Edward Foley, another New Dealer, 
z guides the legal phases of that Depart- 
: ment’s defense activities. Two other young 
men, accepted by the inner New Deal— 

ar Cox and Philip Young—are principal 


New Dealers Recapture 
Key Positions in Defense 


In the early days of the defense effort, 
President Roosevelt called in businessmen. 
He set up an Advisory Commission on 
Defense and selected Mr. Knudsen and 
Mr. Stettinius as representatives of busi- 
ness. Soon many businessmen were in 
Washington serving the Government on a 
dollar-a-year basis. There began to be 
arguments over policy—over the issue of 
whether industry should go in for a 





—Harris & Ewing 
HARRY HOPKINS 
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program of plant expansion; over tax 
concessions by Government to encourage 
plant expansion; over labor policy. 

New Dealers insisted that defense would 
call for a vast expansion of the steel and 
aluminum industries, among others. They 
contended that industry should be required 
to “farm out” contracts, so that defense 
business could be spread widely. They 
argued against giving too broad tax con- 
cessions to defense industries. 

Then President Roosevelt reorganized 
the Defense Commission and set up the 
OPM. The New Dealers were stripped of 


the rather meager power they had had. 


Dollar-a-Year Men Outmaneuvered in Struggle for Administrative Power 


Leon Henderson was denied membership 
on a new priorities committee. Donald 
Nelson found that his procurement func- 
tion was carefully controlled. Other New 
Dealers were hedged about and dis- 
couraged. It looked to them as though 
business were taking over the New Deal 
in the name of defense. They carried to 
the White House reports that some dol- 
lar-a-year officials were seeking to use 
the OPM machinery to take over the Ad- 
ministration. 

The low point, from the New Dealers 
point of view, was reached when President 
Roosevelt accepted a report by Gano 
Dunn that existing steel capacity was ade- 
quate for defense needs in the light of the 
situation then prevailing. 

Just when things looked darkest to the 
New Dealers a turn came. 

An aluminum shortage developed. A 
high OPM official had said there would be 
enough aluminum for both private indus- 
try and defense needs. Then a zine short- 
age developed. Buyers of steel found that 
they were being forced to wait longer and 
longer for delivery. Prices began to sky- 
rocket in some fields. Needs of Great Brit- 
ain for all kinds of materials were growing 
by leaps and bounds, and yet American in- 
dustry was not prepared to fill those needs 
in a hurry. 

The New Dealers had contended that 
American businessmen, as British business- 
men had done before them, would plan on 
a basis of “too little, too late.” 

When shortages began to appear, and 
when it became necessary to start curtail- 
ing civilian consumption to meet defense 
needs, and when pressures for a sharp 
price rise started to develop, Mr. Roosevelt 
apparently decided the New Dealers had 
been right after all. His interest in dollar- 
a-year men declined precipitately. His in- 
terest in New Dealers rose sharply. 

The result is a wholly new phase in de- 
fense and rearmament. 

From now on the emphasis on “business 
as usual” is to give way to emphasis upon 
production-at-almost-any-price and at al- 
most any cost in dislocation of normal 
business. All sights are being raised in the 
armament goal, with New Dealers talking 
of the need for vastly increased expendi- 
tures and vastly increased output to match 
the German production. 
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TAX BILL FOR NATIONAL SECURITY: 
WHERE THE BURDEN WILL FALL 


Persons with annual incomes 
between $3,000 and $25,000 
would be hit the hardest 


War preparation hereafter is to take on 
a very real dollar-and-cents meaning for 
the average citizen. Until now, all atten- 
tion has centered on turning dollars into 
guns as rapidly as possible. Now, attention 
is to turn to the source of the ever-increas- 
ing number of dollars that must be spent. 
“his means new and heavy taxes. 

A first installment in the tax bill for 
armament came in 1940. It was for $1,000,- 
000,000 and was accepted readily, without 
noticeable effect. A second installment now 
is being made out. This one is for $3,500,- 
000,000 and is going to hurt. The reason it 
is going to hurt is that no tax bill in Ameri- 
can history has been as large. 

Even so, the dollars to be raised by tax- 
ation will pay less than two-thirds of the 
cost of running the Government. They will 
total an estimated $12,600,000,000 out of 
a minimum of $19,000,000,000 and a more 
probable $22,000,000,000 to be spent. 

Two questions now must be answered. 
They are: 

First, where these 


are additional bil- 


lions in tax revenue to come from—from 
individuals or corporations or both, and, 
if from individuals, from which groups of 
individuals? Second, are new taxes to be 
geared in such a way that they will tend to 
reduce the pressure for an inflationary price 
rise that will grow out of the spending of 
additional billions of borrowed dollars? 

Answers given by the Treasury are these: 

First, single persons with incomes above 
$800 and married persons with incomes 
above $2,000 a year will contribute an ad- 
ditional $1,500,000,000 in a full year, or not 
far from half the total, while corporations 
will pay $1,000,000,000 more, with the re- 
mainder to come from sales taxes and es- 
tate taxes. Second, the proposed taxes will 
cut heavily into the incomes of the mid- 
dle class, but will not cut so deeply into 
lower-income classes. The result will be a 
moderate check to inflationary pressures. 

Experts of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation are offering a some- 
what different tax plan than the Treasury. 
The answers they give to the same two 
questions are these: 

First, individuals of the same income 
classes reached by the Treasury plan will 
contribute an additional $1,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $1,500,000,000 of revenue, with 





Here Is What Your Tax Bill Next Year May Be | 


i 


Treasury and Congress Plans for $3,500,000,000 More in Revenue} 


less heavy taxation on persons earning les f 
than $15,000 a year. Corporations will pay 
*the same as under the Treasury plan. See. 
ond, more dependence will be placed on 
sales taxes—known as excises—and upon 
estate taxes, with probably a. slightly 
smaller check upon inflation than the 
Treasury proposes. 

Both the Treasury and the Congress ex- 
perts decided against reaching down to 
the lower-income groups to extract taxes 
on income. 

This means: The bulk of individual 
income growing out of armament spené- 
ing will go untaxed. The reason if 
that 90 per cent of married couples, with 
65 per cent of all family income, earn les { 
than $3,000 a year, and a married person > 
with two dependents—the average family | 
—is untaxed on $2,800 a year. It also} 
means: More than half of all single per- 
sons, with about 25 per cent of total income J 
of ‘single individuals, will go untaxed. The i 
reason is that 60 per cent of single in|7 
dividuals earn less than $1,000 a year and} 
there is an exemption of $800. 

However, those individuals who are to 
be taxed will be hit hard, particularly 
where income is less than $25,000 a year. |) 

The present normal tax on income i 
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This is a comparison between present income taxes and those proposed by the Treasury and a group 
of Congress experts. Net income is that remaining after deductions for interest and tax payments, 


church contributions, etc. 


For a Childless Married Couple 


For a Single Person 


Man With Wife & Two Minor Children 


NetIncome Present Treasury Congress 

$ 2,500 $ 11 $ 72 $ 44 
3,000 31 152 97 

4,000 70 312 202 

5,000 110 506 352 

6,000 150 700 502 
8,000 317 1,131 889 
10,000 528 1,628 1,364 
12,500 858 2,316 2,013 
15,000 1,258 3,073 2,853 
20,000 2,336 4,800 4,756 
25,000 3,843 6,824 7,055 


NetIncome Present Treasury Congress 
$ 1,000 $ t $ 29 $ 4 
1,500 24 109 24 
2,000 +4 189 +4 
2,500 64 270 97 
3,000 84 356 150 
4,000 123 550 255 
5,000 172 748 405 
6,000 255 964 554 
8,000 449 1,434 942 
10,000 686 1,958 1,417 
15,000 1,476 3,461 2,906 


NetIncome Present Treasury Congress 
$ 2,500 none none $ 33 
3,000 none $ 24 66 
4,000 $ 35 180 167 
5,000 75 348 317 
6,000 114 541 466 
8,000 246 944 853 
10,000 440 1,426 1,219 
15,000 1,116 2,818 2,818 
20,000 2,143 4,510 4,721 | 
25,000 3,571 6,672 7,020 
50,000 15,061 19,083 20,759 
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4 per cent. The Treasury proposes to 
impose a surtax of 11 per cent on top of 
this normal tax, starting with an income 
of $2,000 for a married person and $800 
for an individual. This would mean a base 
tax of 15 per cent, instead of the present 
4 per cent. Congress experts propose to 
retain the same normal tax, but to start 
the surtax at 6 per cent instead of 11 per 
cent. 

But individuals are not the only ones 
whose incomes are to be affected by the 
proposed new taxes. 

Corporations, too, will face a sharp in- 
crease in the direct taxes that they must 
pay upon income. This increase is in the 
form of a proposed surtax of 5 per cent on 
net income of $25,000 or less and of 6 
per cent on net income above $25,000. As 
a consequence, the present income tax 
rate of 24 per cent on net income above 
$38,000 will be increased to 30 per cent. 

Further: Both the Treasury and the 
Congress experts propose to add to taxes 
on the “excess profits” of corporations. A 
corporation today is permitted to earn 8 
per cent upon its invested capital before 
the excess profit rates of tax apply, or a 
corporation is permitted to deduct 95 per 
cent of its earnings in the “average years” 
1936 to 1939 before those excess profit 
rates of tax apply. It now is proposed that 
the exemption under the invested capital 
method be reduced to 6 per cent and that 
the exemption under the average earnings 
method be reduced to 75 per cent. 

Together, these changes are designed to 
draw off $1,000,000,000 of additional rev- 
enue from corporation income. 

Then there is a third approach to the 
problem of obtaining more revenue. 

This is the sales tax approach. The 
Federal Government does not levy a gen- 
eral sales tax. It does levy what it calls 
“excise taxes,” which are, in effect, sales 
taxes. The plan is to increase the rate of 
tax on present commodities and services 
that are taxed and to add new taxes on 
other commodities and services. 

For example: An increase of 23 per 
cent is proposed in the tax on cigarettes 
and one of 100 per cent on cigars. The tax 
on liquor would be increased by one-third 
and that on beer by one-sixth. It is pro- 
posed to raise the gasoline tax one cent 
to two and one-half cents and to make a 
100 per cent increase in the sales tax on 
automobiles and trucks, as well as on 
automobile tires and tubes. The tax on 
automobiles would be raised to 7 per cent 
of the selling price and that on mechani- 
cal refrigerators and radios to 10 per cent 
of the price. 

Also: The plan is to place a 5 per cent 
tax on railroad and bus tickets and on 
telephone bills. A tax of two cents is 
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scheduled for bank checks, reviving a tax 
that had proved unpopular when applied 
during early New Deal years. It is pro- 
posed that soft drinks be taxed one cent 
per bottle, that candy and chewing gum 
be taxed, that cameras, clocks, furs, sport- 
ing goods, musical instruments and trunks 
and luggage all bear new taxes. 

More than $1,000,000,000 is expected to 
come from these sources. Excise tax 
changes take effect immediately with the 
signing of a tax bill. 

The fourth source of added revenue is 
in heavier estate and gift taxes. 

Here it is proposed that exemption 
from the federal estate tax be reduced 
from the present $40,000 to $25,000 and 
that the exemption from the tax on gifts 
be lowered in the same way. Then it is 
proposed that the rate of tax be raised 
sharply in order to produce an estimated 
$350,000,000 of additional revenue. 

Added up, the Treasury and Congress 
Committee plans produce more than 
$3,500,000,000 of new revenue. The reason 
is that income taxes are figured on a full- 
year basis and any tax on incomes enacted 
in 1941 will first be collected in 1942 and 
will be reflected only in part in the taxes 
of the fiscal year that begins next July 1. 

Would taxes as heavy as those proposed 
at this time serve effectively to bring Fed- 
eral Government finances under control 
and to make sure that vast federal arms 
spending did not increase purchasing 
power of workers faster than industry 
could produce goods to satisfy that pur- 
chasing power? 

The answer most often heard here is: 


“i.” 
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TAX PLANNERS TREADWAY, STAM, DOUGHTON, SULLIVAN 
The idea is to check inflationary pressures 


The reason is that much of the arma- 
ment spending is flowing out to workers 
in factories and mines and_ shipyards. 
These workers are seldom reached by in- 
come taxes of the Federal Government 
and would not be reached by proposed 
new taxes. That is due to the fact of con- 
tinued high exemptions from tax. 

Consequently: A very large increase in 
income is to appear in the hands of work- 
ers who will want to spend that income. 
In their effort to spend they may create 
a demand for goods—such as automobiles 
and refrigerators—that may not be avail- 
able in unlimited quantities because of a 
curb on production in order to satisfy de- 
fense needs first. It is this type of situa- 
tion that creates pressure for a price in- 
crease. 

Proposed new taxes are producers of 
large revenues, particularly from the mid- 
dle-income classes. Yet they still leave a 
big gap between Government outgo and 
income that will tend to grow as arma- 
ment spending increases. This means the 
prospect of even higher taxes in another 
year. 

There is a real question whether the 
present Congress will accept either of the 
tax proposals now offered. The reason is 
that Congressmen would prefer not to tax 
individuals of moderate income as drasti- 
cally as either of the present plans pro- 
poses. Another reason is that Congress 
men often prefer to seek the bulk of in- 
come from corporations. 

Pressure for modification of these tax 
plans will be very heavy and there is some 
resulting doubt about the enactment of a 
tax bill as drastic as that proposed. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The United 
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A MILITARY DECISION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The debate over whether we as a nation should 
adopt an isolationist or a cooperationist attitude 
toward Great Britain has now been superseded by an- 
other issue vastly more important to our own safety. 

We must not confuse controversies over foreign pol- 
icy with military tactics and defense strategy. 

The question before the American people is how to 
assure our safety in a war-torn world. To whom 
should such a question be given for an answer? When 
we want to send the Navy on maneuvers in the Pacific 
or in the Caribbean, do we have a debate on it and in- 
vite members of Congress, public speakers and promi- 
nent personalities to argue, or do we let the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the General Board of the Navy 
decide what is best to do at a given moment? 

America is confronted today with a set of facts and 
circumstances about her future safety which permit 
one set of persons to guess that America will be just 
as safe, if not safer, by building up a big defense ma- 
chine and confining her present program of aid to 
Britain solely to the sending of materials and equip- 
ment. Another set of persons believes that this means 
a policy of ultimate submission to Hitler unless sup- 
plemented now by convoying merchant ships and 
making sure that the supplies are delivered. 

Given the facts and circumstances of our entire po- 
sition, what does the military man say? Given the re- 
sponsibility of deciding how America’s safety can be 
absolutely assured against any and all hazards, what 
do the chiefs of the United States Army and Navy say 
and what would they do if given complete responsibil- 
ity now for the fateful decision that soon must be 
made in behalf of a nation of 130,000,000 people? 


NOT REASON, BUT And what are the facts and cir- 
FORCE IS WEAPON cumstances? 
USED BY HITLER First, conciliation and ap- 
peasement were tried. The Brit- 
ish Government signed a peace pact at Munich in 
September 1938 and endeavored to live with the Nazis 
dominant in Central Europe. But a provocation was 
forced in September 1939 by Hitler in Poland. Expe- 
diency ruled and Poland was invaded and subjugated. 
Force, not reason, was the weapon. 

Second, the Nazi Government, although promising 
again and again to refrain from aggression, attacked 
nations like Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Norway, 
which had scrupulously maintained both the letter 


and spirit of neutrality. Again Expediency ruled in 
Berlin and these nations were invaded and subju- 
gated. Force, not reason, was the weapon. 


FRENCH SHIPS 
SEIZED FOR USE 
BY GERMANY 


Third, France laid down her 
arms believing that the French 
nation could live with the Nazi 
Government dominant in Eu- 
rope and that it would not be necessary to give up in- 
ternal freedom but merely such economic fruits as a 
conqueror might demand. France thought her fleet 
would not be compelled to fight against her former 
ally and that her African domain would not be used 
as a base against Britain. But again Expediency ruled 
in Berlin. Certain French ships and French colonial 
territory have been taken over by the Nazis. The 
French people have been subjugated. Force, not rea- 
son, was the weapon. 

Fourth, a half dozen non-aggression pacts with Bal- 
kan countries were signed by Herr Hitler. He regard- 
ed as impertinent the inquiry of the President of the 
United States on April 14, 1939, as to whether ag- 
gression was contemplated against the smaller state 
of Europe. Mr. Roosevelt tried the use of reason. He 
tried to obtain a commitment of honor. But in a short 
space of time Rumania was conquered from within 
by fifth column activity, and so was Hungary, and 9 
was Bulgaria. Yugoslavia was threatened and then 
given an ultimatum. Again Expediency ruled in Ber- 
lin. Yugoslavia and also Greece—peaceful nations— 
were subjugated. Force, not reason, was the weapon. 

Fifth, the United States of America, exercising het 
moral right to export supplies to the Allies but re- 
fraining from the use of ships flying the American flag 
—a concession from World War practice—does the 
same thing for Britain that Russia, another neutral, 
does for Germany. But the Nazis sign an agreement, 
nevertheless, with Italy and Japan designed to threat: 


en and intimidate the United States. Expediency ruled | 


in Berlin when that decision was made by three na 
tions with which we are supposedly at peace. Ex 


pediency rules in Berlin and Tokyo. The threat o ; 


Force, not reason, is the weapon used. 

Sixth, the United States, through its constitu- 
tional process, has adopted a resolution which 
passed by almost unanimous vote of both Houses o 


Congress, declaring that the occupation of any coun-¥ 


try in the Western Hemisphere by any non-Americat 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 






VOLTAIRE 





Decision as to how best America can be defended is not a 
political but a military matter—If British fleet falls 


in Nazi hands, what is our defense plan? 


power would be regarded as an impairment of our in- 
terests. This means clearly that protection is demand- 
ed for the western world from Greenland to the south- 
ern tip of South America. The people have so voted 
through their elected representatives. 

In the face of these facts, our military and naval 
leaders must plan America’s defense. 

We have a far-flung coast line to protect. For this 
we must use sea power, air power and a mobile army. 
Since the rest of the world resorts to Force and not 
reason, since nobody here or abroad can guarantee us 
that Force will be abandoned by Berlin and reason 
substituted, it becomes a matter of military tactics to 
plan America’s defense. 

What is the best defense for the United States from 
a military and naval and aerial viewpoint? Shall we 
ask a politician, a manufacturer of airplanes, an avi- 
ator, a returned diplomat, the press of Berlin, Tokyo 
and Rome? Who is it that can answer the questions 
as to how to protect America First? 

Certainly there are two eventualities possible. If 
Britain loses, the Nazis may decide to attack us by 
way of infiltration in Latin America or by way of in- 
filtration in Canada. Or, as has been argued, Hitler 
may be too busy consolidating his position on the con- 
tinent to bother with us for awhile. But when he has 
consolidated his position and grown even stronger, is 
the problem any simpler? Would it be better, we ask 
military men to tell us, to fight Hitler after he has 
conquered all Europe, acquired the British Navy and 
consolidated his position? Would it be better to take 
a chance and guess that he will stub his toe while con- 
solidating Europe and that he will not accomplish the 
job? Should military policy be decided on such wish- 
ful thinking and vague, intangible guesses? Or is 
sound military policy a science which assumes the 
worst and prepares itself adequately at once against 
any and all contingencies? 


WE CAN’T BE SURE It would seem that a military 
NAZIS WON’T GET mind would look at all the facts 
BRITAIN’S FLEET and potentialities. There’s the 

British fleet, for instance. It 
might not fall into Nazi hands. It might run away and 
come to Canada and help defend this hemisphere. 
Such mistaken reasoning was done by the British peo- 
ple, who felt sure France would never surrender her 
fleet. Americans were confident, it will be recalled, 





that General Weygand wouldn’t permit the Nazis to 
use French colonial territory as a base against the 
British. But Expediency ruled in Berlin, and Force, 
not reason, was the weapon of decision. Today the 
British reverses in North Africa are due to Nazi rein- 
forcements slipped into French territory. 


OUR DEFENSE 
MUST BE LEFT 
TO STRATEGISTS 


Supposing, then, that the British 
fleet does fall under the control 
of the Nazis. Supposing that the 
British people after a brave fight 
must capitulate. Would the families and relatives of 
British seamen be spared torture or would Expediency 
and Force rule in Berlin as pressure was applied to 
obtain control of the British fleet? 

We know now that the British Navy plus the Ger- 
man and Japanese fleets makes a combination of na- 
val forces not only larger than anything we have, but 
with the new shipyards in Europe available to the 
Axis powers the construction race against us would 
end in a victory for Hitler. He can outbuild us because 
he works his people 60 hours a week, has no strikes or 
labor unions to deal with, and rigidly controls every- 
thing from wages to food. 

Does the military man say “Let’s take a chance on 
Hitler and Hitlerism. Let’s concede a British defeat is 
inevitable and stand by, waiting for the Nazis to start 
their warfare in South America and in Canada. Let’s 
fight Hitler only when he is strongest and when he has 
beaten off, one by one, all the countries of Europe’’? 

The military man must give us guidance and we 
must accept his judgment. Suppose the military mind 
says: “Don’t wait till your potential enemy is strong- 
est. Don’t wait till the British fleet is in his hands. 
Start now to defend America. Join now with the Brit- 
ish fleet. Put the two navies under one command. Put 
your air forces together. Jointly patrol the farther- 
most line of the Western Hemisphere in mid-ocean. 
Be prepared to occupy Dakar and the Cape Verde Is- 
lands or any other ports from which the enemy may 
launch attacks against us or the South American na- 
tions. Don’t wait for the invader to come to our gates. 
Attack him in his route.” 

America may not have been ready heretofore for 
such a decision, but the time has arrived when mili- 
tary and naval strategists must decide how the people 
of the United States are to be saved from the aggres- 
sion of the Nazi Government. 
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Dollars are piling up in the pay envelopes of American 
factory workers. 

Full production in defense industries is demanded by 
the Army and Navy. This means more jobs in shipyards, 
airplane factories, armament factories and in industries 
supplying these plants with raw materials and parts. 
More defense jobs, in turn, mean more jobs in other in- 
dustries as defense workers buy more food and clothing, 
build or rent new houses and furnish them. 

All this activity adds up to the fact that American fac- 
tory workers can expect the best year since 1929. 

The picture is not so bright for factory owners. In- 
creased business means increased earnings, but payroll 
costs and taxes are squeezing the profit margins. 
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The Pictogram shows what is happening. Factory pay 
rolls this year are expected to top the 1929 figure by 18 
per cent. Factory workers will receive almost $2,000,000,- 
000 more than the $10,894,000,000 they were paid in 1929. 

With output greater than in 1929, however, factories 
are expected to show lower profits. Net profits, after 
taxes, of manufacturing industries are estimated this 
year at $3,320,000,000, compared with $3,954,000,000 
earned in 1929—16 per cent short of the earlier figure. 

The explanation lies in the fact that, while wage in- 
creases and tax bills are increasing, the Government is 
making every effort to prevent a comparable increase in 
prices. The steel industry is a case in point. Steel workers 
recently won a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase, but, sHfort- 
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LARN/INGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 


ly after granting this increase, steelmakers were told by 
the Office of Price Administration that they must not 
raise their prices. 

At the same time, the Treasury proposes to raise the 
nation’s tax bill by $3,500,000,000, and much of this must 
come from corporation earnings. (See page 16.) The 
1941 corporate tax bill—which includes all corporation®, 
not only manufacturing companies—is expected to reach 
a peak this year of $9,000,000,000, compared with $4,900,- 
000,000 in 1937 and $3,400,000,000 in 1929. In fact, the 
rise in corporation taxes over the years since 1933 is the 
biggest single factor in causing a proportionate down- 
trend in net profits. 


The outlook is that stockholders—those who really 
MAY 2, 1941 
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own the factories—must be content with the same, or 
possibly lower, dividends. Although some heavy produc- 
ers reported large profit gains during the first three 
months of this year, tax experts calculate that, generally, 
they will have a hard battle to retain the profit margins 
they established in 1940. 

Some opportunity to reduce business costs, despite ris- 
ing wages and taxes, is seen in the promise of capacity 
operations, which will act to reduce overhead charges. 
This prospect, however, is not expected to remove the 
pressure from business managers to increase prices. Some 
observers are saying that the Government must act 
either to check rising wage and tax trends or remove re- 
straints on prices. 
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A CHALLENGE TO DEFEATISTS 


Presidential Scorn for Those Despairing of Victory for Democracie: 


Lack of unity on war policies 
adds to worries over convoy 
question, Greenland, Balkans 


President Roosevelt yawned last week 
before opening one of his regular White 
House press conferences. It was a long, 
jaw-stretching yawn that brought tears to 
his eyes. But it was not a yawn from bore- 
dom. It was, obviously, from fatigue. 

Troubles had piled up fast during the 
week. Worries over convoys and patrols, 
the protection of Greenland, strikes, the 
turn of the Balkan battle—all these bur- 
dened the Executive shoulders. But the 
greatest presidential anxiety of all, it was 
made clear to those watching and listen- 
ing to Mr. Roosevelt last week, was the 
question of national disunity. At Friday’s 
news meeting, the President could contain 
himself no longer, and spoke at length, 
and with strength, on his mounting distress. 

Flatly and vehemently, the President of 
the United States criticized the small mi- 
nority of American people who believed 
that the Axis would win the war. They 
had adopted a curious attitude, not very 
well thought through, said Mr. Roosevelt. 
Out of one corner of their mouths, they 
maintained they were against dictatorship; 
out of the other corner of their mouths, 
they insisted the democracies couldn’t win. 
At that point the President raised his voice 
—in disgust. 

Challenging the patriotism of those peo- 
ple who believed that a new order, a new 
form of government, was in the world to 
stay, Mr. Roosevelt continued his lashing 
by comparing them to the Copperheads of 
the Civil War who thought the North 
could not win. And then he compared 
them to the men who urged Washington to 
ask for peace after Valley Forge. He was 
sorry, he exclaimed in conclusion, that so 
many with that type of mentality were in 
positions of prominence to speak and write. 

In the midst of this outburst, Mr. 
Roosevelt had been asked why Colonel 
Lindbergh had not been invited to rejoin 
the Air Corps. For the moment he was 
evasive in his answer. Later, however, 
when he had ended his criticism of the 
“small minority,” he was asked whether 
he was still talking about Mr. Lindbergh. 
And Mr. Roosevelt snapped, yes, he was. 

As for the Chief Executive himself, to- 
gether with those who shared his view 
point, Mr. Roosevelt said, simply, that he 
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AN ANCHOR, A GUN AND THE WHITE HOUSE 
View from State Department—patrols to seven seas 


was “agin” the dictators, that he was for 
the democratic processes, that the nation 
would fight for them if necessary. The 
President of the United States, answered 
Franklin Roosevelt, was not going to lie 
down. 

Another White House headache last week 
was the defense of Greenland. Out of a 
clear sky, as if to catch the press by 
surprise, Mr. Roosevelt announced, in a 
rather mysterious manner, that there was 
a chance that Greenland already had been 
occupied, in part, by the Axis. Mr. Roose- 
velt said he was not certain, nor was he 
uncertain—but he left the impression that 
he was rather certain. Questioned as to 
whether anything was being done about 
it by this country, the President replied 
that something was being done about it, 
but he did not explain what. 

At the same time the Chief Executive 
revealed that the neutrality patrol es- 
tablished after the outbreak of war had 
been extended and would be extended still 
further, to all of the seven seas, if neces- 
sary for the protection of the Western 
Hemisphere. Again and again, in different 
forms, Mr. Roosevelt was asked how far, 
how far; and again and again, Mr. Roose- 
velt answered: As far as was necessary 
for the protection of the hemisphere. 

In explanation, the President compared 
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the patrols to those sent out by pioneer 
crossing the prairies in wagon trains t 
determine whether Indians were ahead 
Those pioneer patrols, he continued, wen 
out 200 or 300 miles because it wasn’ 
safe to wait until Indians were discovere 
only two miles away by guards ac 
companying the wagon trains. 

In discussing the patrol system, Mr 
Roosevelt emphatically denied that th 
Government had any idea of institutin 
convoys. U. S. naval action in the At 
lantic, said the President, had constitute 
a patrol for a year and a half, and sti 
was a patrol. When it was suggested thal 
patrols might in effect be convoys, bt 
calmly remarked that one could not tun 
a cow into a horse by calling it a horse 

At the same time, when asked to com 
ment on the speeches of Secretaries Hu 
and Knox, both of which hinted that thi 
Navy might be used to help get war ait 
to Britain safely, the President said bt 
thought his Cabinet members spoke fo 
themselves pretty clearly, and for the grea! 
majority of American people; and, hi 
added a minute later, for himself, as wel 

In a personal way, the strike situation 
especially the soft-coal tie-up, hit M: 
Roosevelt the hardest. It kept him glue 
to his White House desk, preventing f 
vacation trip to Warm Springs. 
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Should the Present Draft Ages of 21 to 35 | 


Be Reduced to the Range of 18 to 25 Years? 


Stephen F. Chadwick 


SEATTLE, WASH.; Civilian Aide to Secre- 
tary of War; Former National Commander, 
American Legion, 


answers: 

As a permanent policy, the ages should 
certainly be 18 to 25. While the obliga- 
tion to defense service should be universal, 
the year of active training should come at 
that age after physical maturity when it 
will least interrupt the placement of the 
individual in his life’s work. 

In the selection of the time, the citizen 
should be given his choice. The Govern- 
ment’s policy should favor those who elect 
to pursue a college education, for modern 
war calls for trained minds and the de- 
fender with a specialized mental training 
will make the more valuable soldier. 


Maj. Gen. William Crozier 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former Chief 
of Ordnance, War Department; Member, 
War Council, 1917-18; Former President, 
Army War College, 


answers: 

I think that the lower limits would be 
preferable, in the interest of the service, 
in that they would permit the training of 
the mind, character and physique of the 
recruit at the more susceptible age; that 
they would be better, in the interest of the 
individual, by breaking into his normal 
preparation for civil life more nearly at 
the beginning of the preparation, and 
hence interruptively, than at the 
more advanced age. 

The interest of both the service and the 
individual would be promoted by the ear- 
lier attention to the detection and eradica- 
tion of physical imperfections and injurious 
tendencies. 


Rep. Charles |. Faddis 


(Dem.), Pa.; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs; Lieutenant Colonel of In- 
fantry, World War, 


less 


answers: 

I am opposed to reducing the draft age 
to a span of 18 to 25 at this time. I do 
not believe the average boy of 18 to 21 
has reached the proper stage of physical 
or mental development to enable him to 
stand the strain of active service without 
permanent injury to his health. Such a prac- 
tice would result in an aftermath of physi- 
cal and mental breakdowns, which would 
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Changes in the Selective Service 
Act are under consideration. Sug- 
gestions have been made that a 
lower age be set at which young 
men would be eligible for the 
draft. To obtain a cross section 
of informed opinion, The United 
States News sent to defense ex- 
perts, educators and members of 


ey 


congressional committees dealing 
with military affairs this question: 


' 
Should present draft ages t 
of 21 to 35 be reduced to an ' 


age span of 18 to 25? 


Answers are presented here. 
More will appear in next week’‘s 
issue. 








STEPHEN CHADWICK 


be detrimental to the future of the nation. 

Except in dire emergency, we should 
not draft boys under the age of 21 into 
the Army. Particularly at this time, the 
age of our Army should be as widely spread 
as is possible, consistent with efficiency. 


Senator E. C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 
answers: 

I favor reducing the draft to an age 
span of 18 to 25 in order to better accom- 
modate the convenience of the conscripts 
and to give the Government more value 
for its investment, provided the War De- 
partment does a better job of protecting 
its soldiers from organized vice. 

If vice is to be encouraged at our Army 
posts and camps, as seemingly it is, we 
had better change the draft age to men 
over 50. Hitler with all his brutality pro- 
tects the health of his soldiers. 

Young soldiers are more pliable and can 
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GENERAL CROZIER 


take their year of training with less in- 
and a young, well-trained 
soldier naturally remains available longer 
to his country’s military needs. 


Walter C. Ells 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Junior Colleges; 
Editor, Junior College Journal, 


convenience 


answers: 

I favor modification of the Selective 
Service Act to change the draft age to in- 
clude ages 18 to 25 provided it contains a 
provision for flexibility by which, as long 
as we are not actually at war, young men 
between these ages would be required to 
serve in the Army one year, but would be 
permitted to designate the particular year 
of that service—otherwise not. 

This plan would permit an individual 
to complete his high school, or junior 
college, or college course without undue 
disruption of plans and would insure 4 
well-trained reserve of all eligible young 
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men prior to age 25. This is a personal 
opinion, not an official one. 


William R. Castle 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Former Under Secre- 
tary of State; Former Ambassador to Japan; 
Overseer, Harvard College, 


answers: 

The present minimum draft age of 21 
should be reduced to 18. This is a time of 
life when young men can most usefully 
give their services to the Government with 
least harm to their own careers and most 
use to the Government. Probably one man 
of 20 is more useful in modern aerial war- 
fare than ten men of 28. 

I have felt from the beginning that the 
present would be an excellent time to 
bring about universal military service, tak- 
ing every physically capable young man of 
18 for a year’s training. 


Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune 


(Retired); Norfolk, Va.; Former Commander, 
U.S. Marine Corps, 
answers: 

In time of peace, reduce the draft ages 
so that they would be 21 to 30, and pro- 
vide that young men who are taking the 
college R.O.T.C. course—either Army or 
Navy—should be permitted to finish their 
course. 

In time of war, the draft ages should be 
18 to 35 without regard to the R.O.T.C. 
courses. 


Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former In- 
spector General of Army; Commander, 5th 
Brigade, Field Artillery, 2nd Army, in 
World War, 


answers: 


The age span of 21 to 35 should be re- 
tained for the present, to quickly build up 
a large Army. This is because with an age 
span of 21 to 35 we get a greater number 
of recruits who have some college educa- 
tion. When the present emergency has 
passed, it would be best to reduce the age 
span to 18 to 25, for the maintenance of 
our Army in ordinary times. 


Rep. Charles H. Elston 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs; Army Aviator in World 
War, 

answers: 

Our present conscription act is of a 
temporary nature. As it is easily within 
the range of possibility that the men who 
are now being drafted for training may 
actually see combat service, I would op- 
pose for the present a minimum age of 
18 years. An age span of 20 to 30 years 
would be preferable to existing limits. 
Should we ever adopt a permanent train- 
ing program, 18 years would seem to be 
an ideal beginning age. 
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“Exactly! And that’s why it pays to keep accounting machines busy through the 


whole business day, at work that cuts waste motions and saves valuable time. Take 
this all-purpose Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine made by Nationa ... 


“Look! It takes less than one minute to 
change the column selection bar to fit the 
job in hand—accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll and stock records, gen- 
eral ledger or what-have-you! Why, this 
machine can do almost any accounting 
job you'll ever meet anywhere. 
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“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Nationat Cash Registers. . . . Whatever 
your problem, see Nationat first!” 





"Yes, sir! It has the five essentials for 
full-time, labor-saving service—flexibility, 
visibility, standard 42-key typewriter, 
standard adding machine keyboard and 
automatic performance. ... Of course, 
NaTIONAL makes other machines, too— 
a complete line for all business uses . . . 
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RISING TAXES: REACTION OF PRESS 


Editors Agree Higher Levies Are Needed, But Economy Is Urged 


Reduction of nondefense 
expenditures sought to ease 
growing fiscal problem 


Emphasizing that higher taxes are in- 
escapable, newspaper comment the nation 
over almost unanimously indorses the Ad- 
ministration’s call for $3,500,000,000 more 
in Government income during the next 
year. However, one-fourth of the editors 
point out that new levies will hit the 
average man the hardest, and insist that 
he has a right to expect drastic reductions 
in nondefense spending as a corollary to 
the heavier taxation. 

“The Administration,” declares the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) News (Rep.), “will have 
to face some music. A tax-conscious pub- 
lic will snap it to attention, and demand 
an end of wild extravagance on nonessen- 
tials. There are enormous essential enter- 
prises to be completed and paid for. The 
bill payers will accept responsibility for 
this courageously, but they will not stand 
for any nonsense.” 

In the same vein, the Rockford (IIl.) 
Morning Star (Rep.) remarks: “The Fed- 
eral Government is going to be under 
enormous pressure to chop off its unes- 
sential and costly nondefense outlays; 
State and local governments are going to 
have to cut to the bone lest they pre-empt 
tax money that belongs to defense.” 
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TAXPAYER'S SONG 
“It would be incredible,” contends the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.), “that 
funds for relief in the coming year should 
not be reduced materially. Certainly if 
the tremendous spending that is under 
way just now doesn’t reduce the ranks of 
the unemployed to almost nil, then noth- 
ing ever will. But aside from relief funds, 
every student of government knows that 
opportunities almost without number exist 
in every government set-up where ex- 
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penses could be reduced without injuring 
anything more vital than somebody’s po- 
litical patronage.” 

“The crux of the problem that confronts 
congressional tax framers,” says the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce (Ind.), “is how 
to impose levies in a manner that they will 
not actually impede the progress of the 
defense program or impose inequitable 
burdens on any one class of taxpayers.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.) points out: “It is urgently im- 
portant that our Government and our peo- 
ple show an adequate sense of responsibil- 
ity and of the gravity of the fiscal problem 
confronting the nation. If there is such a 
demonstration, through the imposition and 
acceptance of a tax load that will show the 
sacrificial spirit of the nation and go far 
toward keeping down the national debt, 
our financial position should arouse no 
acute alarms.” 

Summing up its reaction, the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald (Ind.) declares: 
“The American people now know that they 
must pay the fiddler. The President left it 
up to Secretary Morgenthau to break the 
bad news. He tries to soften the blow by 
telling us that it will mean only $26.50 
additional from every man, woman and 
child in the country. When it is realized 
that millions of men, women and children 
pay no direct taxes and that those in the 
higher brackets already have been pretty 
well milked, it can be easily seen where 
the great burden will fall.” 
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The lro and Con of National Issues 





Toward Economic Unity With Canada: 
How Nation’s Editors View the Plan 


The arrangement for economic co-opera- 
tion between the United States and Can- 
ada, made by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, has the 
general approval of the commenting press. 
Two-thirds of the editors emphasize that 
lend-lease aid to Britain through Canada 
will be facilitated by the resultant bolster- 
ing of the Dominion’s financial position, 
while one-third stress the plan as important 
to hemisphere defense. 

It is pointed out by the Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator (Dem.) that this action 
has been taken in addition to “the mili- 
tary collaboration for defense that was set 
up last year.” The Vindicator adds: “The 
simple facts of geography would dictate 
this combined effort for ‘the most prompt 
and effective utilization’ of north America’s 
productive facilities, even if there were 
no other considerations.” 

“Canada,” it is explained by the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “buys in the 
United States much more than the United 
States purchases in the Do- 
minion, and consequently the 
dollar balances of the Domin- 
ion are attenuated. Canada al- 
so is producing large quanti- 
ties of munitions for Great 
Britain, and has been purchas- 
ing component parts in the 
United States. Now a change 
is to be made—Britain will ob- 
tain these components under 
the Lease-Lend Act and will 
forward them to Canada to be 
incorporated in the equipment 
Canada is making for Britain. 
Canada will not have to keep 
large sums on hand to buy 
American products.” 

“A part of the plan,” it is de- 
clared by the Bangor (Me.) 
Daily News (Ind.) , “is to uti- 
lize the productive facilities of 
the two nations in rushing the 
defense armament of both, and 
creating that aid to Britain 
and her allies which both hope 
will keep the war out of this 
hemisphere. It will supply us 
with materials badly needed 
and furnish Canada with dol- 
lar exchange and with parts 
to put into assembly. While it 
increases the dependence of 
each on the other, it is a - 
healthy pooling of resources at 
a time of mutual stress.” 
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“The Dominion,” recalls the Troy (N.Y.) 
Record (Ind.), “has long been rated as 
one of this country’s best customers. Her 
purchases in American markets have al- 
ways been great. Collaterally, this coun- 
try’s purchases from Canada have, here- 
tofore, been proportionate. But the war, 
and Canada’s participation in it both as 
an active belligerent and as an arsenal for 
England, has changed all that. The Domin- 
ion’s purchases in American markets have 
increased, while this nation’s purchases from 
Canada have remained largely static, in 
some cases actually declining. At present, 
Canada’s purchases from us exceed ours 
from her by $35,000,000 a month. This is 
a colossal sum for a country of Canada’s 
size, especially during a period when it is 
being drained of its money as Canada is. 
It may be depended upon that, whatever 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King may have had 
to say to each other, the chief course of 
the conversation had to do with closing 
this gap.” 
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“Tt constitutes an arrangement,” says 
the New York Sun (Ind.), “for the imme- 
diate defense of the Dominion and the fu- 
ture defense of the United States. On this 
side of the border, it may be regarded as 
a pooling of assets for defense; north of 
the border, it is more likely to be regarded 
as a pooling of assets for the conduct of 
the war. In any the international 
amenities are outwardly preserved, while 
the common purposes of the two nations 
are advanced. The world will not, of course, 
overlook the fact that this striking proof 
of American interest in Canada’s welfare 
comes at a moment when a little encour- 
agement is needed by the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

“The British,” as observed by the New 
York Journal of Commerce (Ind.), “have 
been paying for their surplus of imports 
from Canada through the resale of Cana- 
dian securities owned in Britain, and to a 
growing extent by granting the Dominion 
sterling credits for goods purchased. Cana- 


case, 


da has a foreign exchange 
Se problem because her huge ex- 
ra Ze cess of exports to Britain does 


not provide funds to pay for 
her surplus of imports from 
the United States. If Canada 
needs additional dollar ex- 
change, she can obtain it 
through liquidating holdings of 
dollar securities in the Do- 
minion.” 

“Canada found herself han- 
dicapped,” states the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.), “in meeting the im- 
mediate problems of defense, 
by the lack of certain indus- 
trial parts and materials. While 
these could be obtained in the 
United States, their purchase 
was curtailed by the decreasing 
amount of dollar reserves the 
Dominion was able to corral, 
due to the falling off of normal 
trade relations with the Unit- 
ed States. The agreement now 
reached is aimed at overcom- 


ing this handicap. Certain 
manufactured parts for war 
machines will be given to 


Britain, which will pass them 
on to the Dominion to com- 


plete the manufacture of 
goods for Britain. Thus no 
financial obligation will de- 


volve on Ottawa. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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COST OF LIVING STARTS 
UPWARD DUE TO WAR 


Government Officials Confident of Preventing a Runaway Price Boom 


Present level still 
50 per cent below 
that of World War peak 


Ever since this country decided to re- 
arm on a vast scale, prices have been ris- 
ing steadily. Most items in the family 
budget—food, clothing, rent—cost more 
today than they did last year, or even 
last month. 

Some officials in charge of 
the defense program are say- 
ing now that the present de- 
fense effort is not enough, that 
the Army and Navy should be 
further enlarged, and_ that 
even more airplanes, guns and 
tanks should be _ produced. 
The Government also is pre- 
paring to support England to 
the tune of $7,000,000,000— 
and perhaps more. This means 
an added demand for arma- 
ments—and for Army food, 
uniforms, shoes and _ building 
materials besides. 

The fact that the defense 
program is just starting, and 
the added fact that living 
costs are just beginning to 
rise, is prompting wage earn- 


ers to ask more questions 
about prices. Do present 
trends threaten to end in a 
boom that will skyrocket 


prices? Must the householder 
pay more for his meat, pota- 


The trend in wholesale prices indicates 
a continued increase in living costs, since 
these charges eventually are reflected in 
the prices of goods that householders buy. 
These prices thus forecast still higher costs 
for food, since wholesalers are charging 
8.2 per cent more than a year ago; for 
clothing, with textile products up 12.4 per 
cent; for rents, since building materials 
have jumped 7.8 per cent above last year. 


toes, bread and vegetables? 
Will the landlord raise his “tee cay 
rent? Will suits, dresses and aA. “AS 


other clothing continue to rise 
in price? These important 
questions are being asked 
by newspaper correspondents 
at the President’s 

The reason for these questions is evi- 
dent. The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that living costs today in the average 
American city are 2.6 per cent higher than 
they were in August, 1939, before the 
present European war began. The aver- 
age family food budget today requires 
$1.05 for each $1 spent 18 months ago, 
principally because of higher prices for 
meats and dairy products. 


press conferences. 
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—Wide World 
OPACS MEMBERS ELLIOTT, GINSBURG, HAMM, HENDERSON 
Undue price rises are getting their attention 


In noting these gradually rising prices, 
some housewives recall World War days 
when the “high cost of living” became a 
byword as well as a problem. In that 
period, prices began to rise gradually in 
1914, when they were about a third lower 
than today. In 1916, living costs began to 
rise more sharply and the climb was steady 
after that until June, 1920, when the first 
indications of the postwar collapse came. 

At the war-boom peak, living costs gen- 








7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


erally were almost 50 per cent higher than 
they are today. Housewives were paying 
more than twice as much for food and 
clothing: 15 per cent more for rent; 4 per 
cent more for fuel, electricity and ice, and 
69 per cent more for furniture. 

Is this condition to be repeated? 

At present, Government officials see 
little cause for alarm. They expect prices 
to continue to rise gradually, but foresee 

nothing in the nature of a 
runaway boom. Their con- 
fidence is based upon the fact 
that this now has 
large surpluses of most basic 
materials, such as corn, cotton 
and wheat; that there are 
more factories to produce 
flour, meat, canned goods and 
cloth, and more workers to 
operate them. 

As a matter of fact, workers 
have improved their earnings 
more than prices have in- 
creased. While living costs 
were rising by 2.6 per cent, 
weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries jumped 138 
per cent. 

In 1939, for example, the 
average factory worker earned 
$24.58 a week. His hourly 
wage 64.4 cents. Last 
February, this worker was 
earning $28.56 a week and 
69.2 cents an hour. Since that 
time workers in the steel in- 
dustry have won further wage 
increases and automobile work- 
ers are seeking them. 

All industries surveyed by 
the Labor Department, ex- 
cept the general merchandis- 
ing report _ higher 
hourly earnings this year. The 

increase, however, has come in 
the defense industries. The Labor Depart- 
ment notes that workers in the durable 
goods industries—iron and steel, shipbuild- 
ing, automobiles and other industries with 
defense contracts—have increased _ their 
weekly earnings by 16.8 per cent, whereas 
workers in nondurable goods factories, 
such as clothing and food, have won wage 
increases amounting to only 7.7 per cent. 
Only slight increases in weekly earnings 
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have taken place in the last year in service 
industries, ranging from 2 per cent in re- 
tail trade to 6.8 per cent in the cleaning 
and dyeing industry. These workers, there- 
fore, are likely to feel the pinch of rising 
prices for food, rent and clothing. 

Even these workers are not expected to 
fare badly. Studies by the Labor Depart- 
ment reveal that “real wages”—the 
amount of food and clothing a worker can 
buy for his dollar—are higher today than 
ever before. In 1923, for example, a fac- 
tory employe earned $25.13 a week, on 
the average, compared to the $24.58 a 
week he was receiving in 1939. With his 
1939 wage, however, he could purchase 50 
per cent more goods. Even with recent 
price increases, a factory worker today 
can buy much more with his weekly pay 
check than he could in the prosperity year 
of 1929. 

Between now and next autumn, Govern- 
ment experts expect a general rise in liv- 
ing costs of approximately 3 per cent more. 
The outlook for the immediate future, as 
defense officials view it, is this: 

Food. Present supplies of most foods are 
adequate to meet current demand. AI- 
though food costs are now about 5 per cent 
above a year ago, they are still below the 
average for the five predefense years of 
1935-39. This average is likely to be 
reached, but is not expected, generally, 
to be exceeded unless great Britain re- 
quires unexpectedly large quantities of 
American supplies. 

Meat prices are due for a continued 
gradual rise. This is expected for two rea- 
sons: (1) families eat more meat as their 
incomes increase, and (2) to encourage the 
production of more pork, the Department 
of Agriculture is entering the market to 
push up prices. Should prices threaten to 
get out of hand, however, the Department 
expects to be able to sell as easily as it 
bought. 

Clothing. Men’s suits and women’s wool 
dresses promise to be slightly higher in the 
autumn. Wool prices have increased, due 
to war demands, and the men’s clothing 
industry recently has granted wage in- 
creases ranging from 10 to 13 per cent. 
Government officials, therefore, consider 
that an increase of from $1 to $3 in the 
price of men’s suits would be justified. 

Prices for cotton goods are expected to 
rise but slightly, if at all. The Govern- 
ment has 11,000,000 bales of raw cotton 
in storage, and recent increases in the price 
of overalls and working garments are at- 
tributed to sudden Army orders. Textile 
factories, however, are expected to be able 
to absorb the increased demand without 
unduly increasing manufacturing costs. 

Household furnishings. Items in this 
category are expected to advance by au- 
tumn. Wool for rugs, for example, is large- 
ly imported, and the lack of shipping space, 
plus increased cargo rates, has increased 
prices for this raw material. The same sit- 
uation prevails in certain hardwoods, and 
defense demand for metals, such as alumi- 
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num, zine and steel, has made these ma- 
terials more scarce for civilian needs. 
Automobiles. The supply of automobiles, 
although greater than in any recent year, 
is expected to be below demand, because 
families with increased incomes are likely 
to want new cars. Automobile production 
is scheduled to be curtailed in 1942. This 
situation normally would indicate higher 
prices, but Government officials are hop- 


ing that substantial increases will be 
avoided. 


Rents. This cost is causing the most con- 
cern. The Bureau of Labor Statistics notes 
that rents gradually have been increasing 
throughout the country since 1937, and 
that, since the armament program, these 
increases have become sharper in defense 
centers. In South Bend, Ind., for example, 
one out of every two tenants has reported 
a rise in rents. In most instances, rent in- 
creases are approximately 10 per cent, and 
seem to bear most heavily in low-rent 
areas. 

Miss Harriet Elliott, former Defense 
Consumer Commissioner and now of the Of- 





fice of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, has prepared suggestions for State 
fair-rent laws in areas where rents threat- 
en to skyrocket. Meanwhile, the Defense 
Housing Co-ordinator is attempting to 
remedy the situation with adequate build- 
ing programs. 

The Government’s treatment of the rent 
situation, in fact, is an indication of the 
price-control policy that is being followed. 
The President has appointed Leon Hender- 
son as head of OPACS and has charged 
him with keeping prices in line. His first 
action was to order steel prices “frozen” at 
prevailing levels, on the heels of a wage 
increase granted by the industry to steel- 
workers. Similar action has been taken in 
regard to lumber, scrap iron, aluminum 
scrap and machine tools. 

Miss Elliott also has consulted with rep- 
resentatives of the shoe and textile indus- 
tries and spokesmen for retail trades to 
warn them that prices are being watched 
closely and that unwarranted increases 
will be met with Government action. 
OPACS now is investigating cost condi- 
tions in wool and cotton textile plants with 
an eye toward stopping any tendency to 
speculate in prices. 

The defense agency is being aided by the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, which now is investigating food 
prices in several parts of the country and 
is continuing its investigation of the build- 
ing industry. The Office of Production 
Management, through its Purchasing Di- 
vision, also is co-operating in the official 
policy of keeping prices close to costs. 

The situation today thus is viewed as 
contrasting sharply with that prevailing 
during the World War. Supplies, industrial 
capacity, and the labor force are more ade- 
quate now than then, and the Government 
is more alert. In the face of Government 
activity, however, is the fact that the de- 
mand for goods is growing by leaps and 
bounds, both from the Army and Navy 
and from higher-paid workers. Increasing 
demand and increasing scarcity normally 
act to increase prices, but, in reserve, 
OPACS is holding a drastic price-ceiling 
plan if other methods fail. 
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LESSONS FROM THE COAL STRIKE 


Why Congress Is Moving Toward Stronger Action to Prevent Tie-Ups 






















































Threats of a ‘big stick’ 2. Union President John Lewis side- stick. Now House leaders are attempting to | 
‘s ‘ P track for three weeks submission of this supply Mr. Roosevelt with such a weapon. 
in President's hands to keep dispute to the National Defense Media- The strike: The day before the strike 
defense plants in operation tion Board created by the President for was expected, President Roosevelt wired 
the single purpose of preventing such a both sides at the ne- | 
The soft coal strike has been a lesson -?e gotiating confer. 


to many Congressmen. They have watched 3. Public alarm grow because of dwin- 
400,000 miners stand idle for four weeks dling coal supplies, and, with it, doubts as 
while CIO leaders and coal operators to the ability of the Government to unite 


ence, urging the 
“extreme impor- 
tance” of uninter- 























argued over wages. They have seen: the nation in a national emergency. rupted operation of 
1. Union and mine operators ignore or The conclusion in Congress is that the the bituminous | 
refuse requests of President Roosevelt for President’s policy of peace by persuasion mines. The reply 
reopening the mines, failed in this instance for want of a big came in the form of | 
the walkout. Next 
—Harris & Ewing day, John Lewis 
— —— ae Wm. H. Davis warned that the 
DEFENSE STRIKES | union had no inten- 
tion of submitting its disputes with the 
| ain —e 
Work stopped for part or all of last week on 30 defense projects. Coal shortages crippled | operators to the Mediation Board. ; 
important steel operations. In addition, production was delayed on tanks, tank parts, air- Seeing an opportunity to win a competi- 
| craft accessories and parts, radio transmitters, shell forgings, mosquito netting, socks, nitric tive advantage from the Southern mines, 
| acid manufacturing equipment, welding kits for aircraft factories, gas masks and gas mask Northern operators 
canisters, leather, gauges, chain assemblies, steel rivet eyes, phosphorus, serge cloth, copper asmushel eer | 
wire and cable, surgical instruments, sheets and pillow cases, screws, nuts and bolts. Figures | er & ceman : 
in parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes involved. for a $7-a-day wage, | 
| but only on condi- | 
. a AFL UNIONS , nena CiO UNIONS | tion that the CIO | 
UILDING TRADES: UTO WORKERS: at : . | 
Navy Housing Project, San Diego, Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (125) Sases Wages te 
Calif. (2,000) ELECTRICAL AND Ramo Wenxmes: “ Southern mines to 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: Allen D. Cardwell Manufacturing Co., 5 . 7 
Air King Radio Corp., Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. (40) the same level, w wd 
N. Y. (100) oe Rubber Co., Erie, Pa. ing out a present 
GARMENT WORKERS: ( ) 40-cent diff ial. ; | 
Appalachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. Corbin Screw Co., New Britain, Conn. Ss od = apucasen 
(1,700) (1,700) Southern mine man- —Harris & Ewing 
METAL TRADES: Phelps-Dodge Co., Elizabeth, N. J. agers then found Walter Teagle . | 
California Metal Trades Assn., San (1,600) | that they were fight 
Francisco, Calif. (1,500) Sklar Manufacturing Co., Long Is- — 7) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, . land City, N. x om | ing Northern mine operators as well as the ( 
Calif. (700) UR AND LEATHER WORKERS: : ae eo ee 
Front Rank Furnace Co., St. Louis, egg Tanning Co., Wauke- pe L. pes oe én . 
Mo. (265) gan, Ill. ¢ ) | against the combined strength e 
Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hart- MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS: l ¢ N mm ] 
ford, Conn. (350) American Potash & Chemical Co., | and Northern pie, the — a 
piWendnagel & Co., Chicago, Ill, (100) | Trona, Calif. (1,000) | owners left the joint —o con —_ 
| EAMSTERS: INE WorRKERS: and set up their 
| 79 Truck Terminals, Kansas City, Mo. Appalachian Soft Coal Fields, 11 | c a tin 
(10,000) States (400,000) own negotiating 
MigcCELLANBOUS: — . - Ruse Weekes: — enti committee, the 
ontinental an o., Jersey ity, ioneer Rubber Co., Pittsburg, Calif. | f 
N. J. (700) (260) | Southern Coal Op- { 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Monsanto, 7 ee: = P - erators Wage Con- 1 
Til. (900) irdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine >j st ( 
Co., Reading, Pa. (1,100) ference. Their ie 
— i nering Co., St. Louis, action was a — 
0. (300) bmission 0 
= Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ad ‘Senate ts the ' 
) S 
John Rosbling’s Sons Co., Trenton, ©, Mediation Board. 
McKay Co., York, Pa. (450) —Harris & Ewing A week later the . 
Triplex Screw Co., Cleveland, O. Clinton Golden Government agail | 
ag intervened. First, & 
Arcadia Knitting Mills, Allentown, Labor Secretary Frances Perkins asked that 7 
| week, —_ eette York, Pe. Cw the Northern mines be reopened. Both op | ‘ 
Utica Knitting Mills, Anniston, Ala. — ~ nae yas _ = s | 
, P e resident Roosevelt personally requested @ ¢ 
Total: od ie = awe Total: 19 CIO strikes involving that the mines be reopened, proposing ¥ t 
more than 18, employes. more than 416,470 employes. that negotiations continue and_ that ¢ 
any concessions subsequently made be @ t 
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retroactive. This proposal was accepted by 
the union and by Northern operators. 
Southern operators renewed their request 
that the dispute be turned over to the 
Mediation Board. 

Coal shortages by this time were caus- 
ing an estimated production loss of about 
200,000 tons of steel weekly. Interior Sec- 
retary Ickes reported that the country 
faced a coal famine in about three weeks. 

Mediation: At this point, 23 days after 
the strike started, Labor Secretary Per- 
kins called in the Mediation Board. A three- 
man panel was set up by this month-old 
agency to hear the case. The men are: 

William H. Davis, a New York patent 
attorney, former chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board, now vice 
chairman and a moving spirit of the De- 
fense Mediation Board, representing the 
public. 

Walter C. Teagle, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, as 
employer representative. 

Clinton Golden, northeastern regional 
director of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (CIO), representing the em- 
ployes. 

The difficulty immediately facing these 
mediators was the inability of one party 
to the dispute to compromise without los- 
ing ground already considered won. This 
was the position of John Lewis. Having 
already announced the $l-a-day increase 
won for his Northern miners, Mr. Lewis 
could not now make concessions to the 
Southern operators because his agreement 
with Northern mine owners was binding 
only if he could force payment of the full 
$7 daily wage by Southern operators. 

Owners of the Southern mines previous- 
ly had offered the union a 60-cent-a-day 
increase, but had publicly announced that 
they could not pay Northern wage rates 
without (1) losing their position in the 
highly competitive coal markets in which 
they already were handicapped by dis- 
criminatory freight rate differentials, and 
(2) upsetting the entire Southern indus- 


trial economy, which universally pays 
lower wages than industries in the 
North. 


Congressional strategy: In this situa- 
tion congressional leaders attempted to 
impress unionists and employers alike with 
the consequences that work stoppages 
would bring. House leaders prepared for 
quick action on the compulsory mediation 
bill sponsored by Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Georgia, that already had re- 
ceived the indorsement of the House Na- 
val Affairs Committee. 

In the House, union sympathizers char- 
acterized the bill as “unfair” and “anti- 
labor.” 

Both AFL and CIO leaders were alarmed. 
One vice president of the AFL, Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of the International Union 
of Teamsters and Warehousemen, hurried 
to the White House. He emerged’ from a 
conference with the President confident 
that the measure would be vetoed. 
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...Decause they traveled on the 


ALL-WEATHER FLEET to 


No absentees. The meeting ready to go 
on as scheduled. Important business 
completed. 

Happy ending toa board meeting? Yes. 
Made possible because all minds thought 
alike—on travel. They took the sure, 
swift, smooth way—Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s great East-West Fleet. They 
didn’t have to consider the weather— 
because these fine modern trains go 365 
days a year, whatever the weather! 

On them, whether you go in reclining 
seat coaches or Pullman, you ride in 
luxury. If you go Pullman, relax in 





Enjoy your own private bedroom. The long reclining 
sofa opens into a broad bed. You have individual 
toilet facilities. Also individual air-conditioning. 


Shave and dress in private. Room may be occu- 
pied by two. The cost? Surprisingly low. 





attend this meeting ! 


Lounge Cars as smart and luxurious 
as your own club. Listen to radio. 
Admire the murals. Refresh yourself 
with something from the handsome 
beverage bar. And when it’s time to re- 
tire... enjoy the privacy of a Roomette, 
Duplex Room, Bedroom, Compartment, 
Drawing Room or Master Room—or 
improved Section Sleepers. Really, it’s 
travel at its best! 

So when you have occasion to travel, 
take this All-Weather Fleet! You'll get 
there at low cost...ready and fresh 
for business—and that’s what counts! 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour AlU-Room Train) 


New Yorke PhiladelphiaeChicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYork PhiladelphiaeChicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington Baltimoree St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore ¢ Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 


New Yorke Pittsburgh 


THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
PittsburgheChicago 


And daily trains serving Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, 


Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Detroit and other cities. 
















In good times and bad, friend- 
ships have been toasted with 
Teacher’s Scotch for more 
than a hundred years. Today, 
as in more peaceful times .. . 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





Made since 1830 by Wm.Teacher&Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 

















Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN probably obtain an exemp- 
tion from the Investment Company Act 
if your concern, although primarily a 
holding company, invests its funds in con- 
trolled subsidiaries actively engaged in 
one industry. The SEC followed this rule 
in exempting a company which had 97 per 
cent of its holdings invested in aluminum 
product factories that it controlled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without risking Labor 
Board action, even engage in friendly co- 
operation with a labor union. If such co- 
operation enables a company to exert an 
influence on bargaining representatives, a 
federal circuit court holds, the Wagner 
Act has been violated. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT refuse to deal with a 
union, even though the union called a 
strike that violated the law of your State. 
The fact that a union may call an unlawful 
strike, a federal circuit court says, does 
not relieve an employer of his duty to bar- 
gain with the union under the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in the future, neglect 
to telegraph the Army when you start to 
ship carloads or Army supplies. The Ad- 
jutant General has ordered that supply 
contracts must contain provision for tele- 
graphic notice of shipments of carloads. 

YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
income taxes on the income from a trust 
you set up if you retain the right to direct 
the sale of trust property, a federal cir- 
cuit court decides. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a railroad executive, 
buy coal from a coal company that your 
railway owns, at prices below those set by 
the Bituminous Coal Division, if a Third 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Circuit Court decision is upheld. This 
Court held that such coal companies, pro- 
ducing only for the owner-railroads, are 
subject to the Bituminous Coal Act. Con- 
trary decisions have been made by other 
circuit courts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a New York 
federal court, lease space in your building 
to a tenant engaged in interstate commerce 
without yourself becoming subject to the 
Wage-Hour Law. An opposite conclusion 
was reached by a Pennsylvania federal 
court, so an appeal is likely. 


YOU CAN probably escape regulations 
under the Investment Company Act if 
your firm is actively engaged in business, 
although it may have large investments 
in marketable securities. The SEC recent- 
ly exempted one such firm that had 46 per 
cent of its assets invested in securities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a_ merchandise 
broker, accept commissions on goods you 
buy for your own account. Federal Trade 
Commission holds the Robinson-Patman 
Act forbids this. FTC also says sellers can- 
not allow price reductions, equivalent to 
brokerage fees, when sales are direct to 
customers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, apparently, refuse to sign a 
contract with a union that insists upon 
bargaining only for its own members, even 
though it represents a majority of your 
employes. A federal circuit court holds 
that an employer who refuses to bargain 
with such a union does not violate the 
Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, apparently, employ a dis- 
tributor on a consignment basis without 
becoming liable for the distributor’s Social 
Security taxes on his pay roll. A federal 
circuit court holds that an oil company is 
not responsible for Social Security taxes 
on its distributor, who operates under con- 
signments. 


YOU CAN, as executor of an estate, 
deduct your expenses in employing cleri- 
cal assistance, as business expenses for 
federal income tax purposes. This Board 
of Tax Appeals ruling applies to taxes of 
paid executors, not to the estates. 
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= defense and the lend-lease effort are mov- ATIONAL CITY has un- 
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> ac stage. They are divided , - 
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1. The $3,500,000,000 in new taxes clients doing business in Latin America. 
which Congress is preparing to levy (see 
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ms . The defense loan drive that the Exporting or importing from “South of the 
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ae" Treasury is launching this week in cities, Border” is different from selling “open account” 
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a A Check on Inflation throughout Latin America. 
- The new taxes will take a large bite 
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How a few dollars for fence 
May save you money for years 

















\ HEN you erect good, strong 

Cyclone Fence around your 
plant you keep out thieves, saboteurs 
and other dangerous people. This is 
especially important now that blue- 
prints, plans, dies and tools must be 
closely guarded. Cyclone Fence gives 
you complete control of movement 
to and from your plant. Your watch- 
man can ask every person who enters 
the gates for credentials—can check 
every article carried out. 

Cyclone’s durability will keep 
your fence costs down. The strong 
H-column posts are set in concrete 
bases that frost won’t budge. Spring 
couplings in top rails compensate 
for expansion and contraction. The 
copper-steel wire mesh is galvanized 
after weaving, leaving no cracks for 
rust to get started. 


QUICK DELIVERY. We can meet almost 
any emergency delivery requirement. 
Our factorv-trained erection crews 
build your fence quicklv—and right. 
You can have Cyclone Fence, famous 
for quality, at a price comparable to 
any of similar designs. There’s no 
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This symbol represents A CYCLONE gate is 


the finest quality galv- 
anizing money can 
buy. “12M” fights rust, 


makes fence last long- 


easy to handle — it 
drag. The 
weight of the gate does 
not hangonthe post, It 
is supported ona ball 
and socket hinge set in 
a solid concrete base, 


doesn't 


er, saves money. Get 
the facts about 12M” 
before vou buy fence. 


obligation in getting a recommenda- 
tion and estimate. Write for it now. 


SEND FOR 32-PAGE BOOK ON FENCE 

Crammed full of facts, specifica- 
tions and illustrations. Shows 14 
types of fence — for home, school, 
playground, and business. A letter 
or post card brings this valuable 
book free. Address Cyclone Fence, 
Dept. E-51, Waukegan, Illinois. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill., Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


FENCE 

















deposit credits ior sums borrowed, thus 
swelling the total volume of demand de- 
posits and creating new money. That tends 
toward inflation. The volume of demand 
deposits already is at record levels as a 
result of past Government borrowing. 

Officials, however, recognize definite 
drawbacks to their aims. These are: 

1. As happened during the World War, 
the Treasury will borrow most of the 
money from higher-income groups. These 
are the groups that save money. Millions 
receiving steady employment and increased 
wages from the arms program will spend 
their money now, and thus help raise 
prices, regardless of the defense loan drive. 

2. Many who lend to the Government 
will go into debt themselves, by buying 
goods on the installment plan and in 
other ways. Savings siphoned off by the 
Treasury would have been borrowed to 
some extent by private industry, which 
now will borrow from commercial banks. 
Thus the volume of purchases will not be 
curtailed to the extent that the Treasury 
borrows from the public, and bank de- 
posits will expand indirectly as a result 
of Treasury borrowing from the public. 

3. Those who buy defense savings bonds 
and stamps can get their money back, by 
complying with certain requirements, dur- 
ing the war as well as afterward. Their 
money would not be automatically re- 
turned to them after the war. This dimin- 
ishes the prospect that a pool of savings 
would be accumulated and poured into 
postwar spending channels. 

4. The amount of money that can be 
borrowed from the public is uncertain. 
The Treasury may finance heavy Govern- 
ment deficits for another 8 to 14 months 
largely out of accumulated and current 
savings. After a time, however, the pub- 
lic may not be able to lend as much as is 
needed, with the result that the Treasury 
will have to revert to large-scale borrow- 
ing from commercial banks. 

The public is being offered three kinds 
of defense savings bonds, as follows: 

1. The former “baby bonds,” still sold on 
a discount basis and altered with regard 
to yields before their 10-year maturity 
date to induce purchasers to hold them 
until maturity. Yield still is 2.9 per cent if 
held until maturity. Limit on individual 
purchases is $5,000 a year after the de- 
fense loan drive starts May 1. 

2. A bond that matures in 12 years, sells 
on a discount basis, and pays 2.53 per 
cent if held until maturity. 

3. A straight coupon bond that bears 
interest at 24% per cent and matures in 
12 years. 

One purchaser can buy $50,000 worth 
of the last two bonds in any one year. 
They are intended, therefore, for the well- 
to-do and the wealthy. 

Besides the bonds, the Treasury is offer- 
ing to low income groups savings stamps in 
denominations of 10, 25 and 50 cents, $1 
and $5. When a buyer has enough stamps, 
he can exchange them for a savings bond. 
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Time is at hand to think of business problems in terms of war; in terms of 
demands, controls and taxes that war would bring. 

White House thinking now is in those terms. So is Treasury thinking on 
taxes and finance. So is the thinking of Government planners. 

As a result: All previous ideas about the size of the effort to be demanded 
of industry will need to be revised upward; will need to take into account a 
production program that is staggering in proportions. 

The program: To match and to surpass the arms production that Germany is 
getting out of all of Europe, and Japan is getting out of her resources. Meas-= 


ured in those terms, the present defense program is no more than a start; no more 
than a mild effort. 

















Inside planning, focused on what Cabinet officials say, with White House 
approval, will be war if Britain falls, calls for the following: 

An annual outlay of $40,000,000,000 on arms alone--at present prices--until 
the job is completed. 

A very great expansion in steel ingot capacity, probably twice as great an 
expansion as the 10,000,000 tons first suggested. 

A vast increase in productive capacity of the aircraft industry, even above 
the capacity now projected. 

A very large expansion in capacity for producing aluminum, for refining 
copper, for turning out other war materials. 

These merely are samples of industries that would be affected by current 
planning, by the demands that a war effort will place upon industry. In other 
words: The official view is that the United States may be forced by events to 
strain herself as greatly as Germany or Japan have strained themselves to pre- 
pare for and to fight a war. 














Tendency in business and in Government is to underestimate the size of the 
job of stopping Hitler. It was the same tendency in England. 

Reason for upward revision of estimates is that Hitler has a call upon the 
labor of 300,000,000 people, and upon the resources of all of Europe, and soon, it 
may be, of North Africa and the Near East. 

The entire Hitler machine is geared to war and conquest; is not capable of 
ready transition back to peace; is not fed by the type of resources that would 
give to the German people the riches they've been promised. 

Such is the reasoning back of decisions being taken here that call for much 
greater demands upon U.S. industry. 








Roosevelt encouragement of the idea for a Government-financed steel indus- 
try on the Pacific Coast grows in part from his desire to build a big war 
industry. 

So did the President's support for the RFC loans that are financing con- 
Struction of aluminum and magnesium plants. 

It looks as if the Government will move in much further than it has moved 





(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


to in the past to finance a network of new plants to produce defense materials. 


Big battle over tax increases to pay more of the armament bill is to center 
on the following issue: 

Should individual or corporation income bear the brunt of increases? 

Treasury says: Individual income, particularly that of the middle class. 

Congress experts say: Corporation income, particularly excess profits. 

Past experience suggests that Congress experts will prevail. But: Regard- 
less of where heaviest increases fall, both corporations and individuals will be 
hard hit. 

Treasury is impressed by the fact that the number of individuals filing in- 
come returns of from $2,000 to $25,000 was 2,900,000 in 1929 and 3,300,000 in 
1938 and probably is much higher today. This suggests a big growth in the middle 
class with incomes to tap for greatly increased amounts of revenue. 

Congress is impressed by the fact that individuals object more strenuously 
to tax increases than do corporations and that it may be less painful to take 
the biggest chunk of new revenue from business than from individuals. 

Both the Treasury and Congress hesitate to reach more deeply into the lower 
income groups to extract tax revenue from their greatly increased earnings. 

















These conclusions seem warranted by Congress committee agreement to raise 
$3,500,000,000 more revenue: 

1. Nearly one-half of the increase in national income for the year begin- 
ning July 1 will be extracted by new taxes. 

2. These higher taxes will tend to restrict somewhat the buying power of 
the white-collar group of consumers, with a probably restricting effect on de- 
mand for some luxury and semiluxury products. 

3. Corporation net earnings after taxes and the prospect for dividends will 
be further limited by tax increases. 

4. Very sharp increases in estate and gift taxes are probable. 

5. The range of commodities affected by new excise taxes and higher excise 
taxes probably will be greater than the Treasury outlines. 

Also: It is well to remember that this is to be just one more tax bill; that 
it will be followed by other and more drastic tax bills. 

















Morgenthau's optimism over the prospect for cutting $1,000,000,000 from 
normal Government expenses is probably misplaced. 

Fact is that farmers are on the warpath for higher subsidies, not lower. 

Fact also is that Roosevelt is promising increased federal grants for old-= 
age assistance paid by States to indigent aged. 

Fact is further that Congress is showing itself to be in no mood to cut or- 
dinary expenses in any drastic manner. 

So the increased defense outlays are unlikely to be decreased by lower out-= 
lays for ordinary Government operations. 














Most serious of this nation's strikes -- that in coal -- was least head- 
lined;least emphasized. —-— : 

Yet: This strike definitely is affecting the FRB production index for April; 
is resulting in a widespread shutdown of factories vitally important to defense; 
has caused a greater work loss than any other strike to date. 

Inside view is that John L. Lewis probably will lose, regardless of the 
final settlement. Reason is that Lewis played for a wage gain for coal miners 
that would top that obtained by any other labor leader. Any compromise will 
deny him that honor, will make difficult an effort to return to national power. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Farm Price Disparity 


Sir:—The statement by Secretary Knox 
(U.S.N., March 21)—“I was tremen- 
dously gratified when back in Chicago that 
food prices have gone down, which is the 
best thing in the world to keep labor satis- 
fied”—does not reflect wisdom and fore- 
sight, or aid in creating national solidarity. 
What about the farmers? Are farmers ex- 
pected to produce cheap food for labor 
and cheap raw materials for industry with- 
out regard to full parity relationships, just 
to keep labor satisfied? 

When one group of our nation benefits 
at the expense of another group, our nor- 
mal economic cycle is upset. This, when 
prolonged, can lead only to disruption and 
chaos. This is a time for national unity. 
Rock Rapids, Iowa Orto K. Wouters 


* * * 


The Case for Convoys 


Sir:—If we need convoys to protect our 
shipping aid to Britain, then let’s have 
them. What’s the use of sending aid if it 
is to be sunk in mid-ocean? What’s the 
use of arguing pro and con and allowing 
the enemy to come nearer our shores? 


Parkersburg, W. Va. Louise W. Recer 


* * * 


Criticizing the Wagner Act 


Sir:—I do not know whether the Wag- 
ner Act has increased the number of 
strikes or not. Its outlawing of company 
unions, its list of “unfair labor practices” 
which prevent an employer from combat- 
ing a strike, and its recognition of indus- 
trial unions where craft unions already 
exist—all would seem to encourage union 
organizing, which now employs the strike 
as an established means of counting, re- 
warding and coercing new members. I do 
not believe it is necessary to establish any 
such indictment. The dangers inherent in 
the act itself, both to management and 
labor, are sufficient to condemn it. 

Let’s stop blaming the Wagner Board 
for its interpretations of a vicious law. 
Let’s stop blaming the unions for short- 
sightedly taking advantage of a law that 
temporarily favors them. Let’s hold our- 
selves responsible for tolerating, this long 


the Wagner Act and its “little Wagner 
Acts.” 


Berkeley, Calif. A. B. Reapine 
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This period of swiftly rising industrial activity may bring the need for 
plant alterations or new structures in a hurry. In such cases the builder 
needs the services of an able steel construction organization—one that's 
equipped to carry the job through without a hitch. 

Recent Bethlehem steel construction jobs that have received notice 
for their smooth and rapid execution are: Chrysler’s new factory build- 
ing in Detroit; Vultee aircraft factory addition in Nashville; Vega 
factory buildings at Burbank and Aluminum Company of America 


buildings at Vancouver. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


COMPANY 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 
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Plaza excellence is one of New 
York's abiding traditions—but, 
do you know that rates at the 


Plaza are moderate? 


Henry A. Rost 
President and 
Managing Director 


PAWAN 


* FACING CENTRAL PARK * 
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How to Run Short of War 


By Our Own Swivel Chair General 


You don’t have to have the memory of even a very small 
elephant to recall the time the Administration was paying farm- 
ers not to raise crops, and now Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard is advising them to throw away the wife’s geraniums so 
wheat can be grown even in the window boxes. 

Well, about the time the New Deal was plowing the garden 
sass under, it also declared war on the Shorts. Long about when 
the SEC was a-borning, the New Deal had made Shorts so 
unpopular that all the circuses fired their midgets. But now 
it is selling the country “short of war.” 

“Short of war” is a phrase difficult for a layman to under- 
stand. As a matter of fact, between ourselves, it is difficult for 
anybody to understand. 
The idea is that we ought 
to try pretty hard to 
make sure that there will 
always be an England, 
but first we have got to 
make sure there will al- 
ways be a New Deal. 

By one of fate’s many 
injustices, however, no New Dealers had any experience in fac- 
tory management, business operations or such-like dull, work- 
aday affairs. The job of saving democracy became complicated at 
the start with the necessity of saving jobs for Democracy. So the 
Administration had to go forth and hire a lot of plain dealers— 
dealers in machinery and glass and metals—to man the nation’s 
defense job—and that made the New Dealers somewhat irked. 

It is patently easier to run a war than to run short of war. 
Running a war is something you let the Army and the Navy do, 
in the main. Politics is out, in that case. But by going only 
halfway into war, the Government need go only halfway out of 
politics. The Republican half, in the present instance. 

Short of war also prevents militarism. The Navy Department 
has twenty-six bureaus, the War Department has twenty-one, 
not counting subdivisions, or bureau drawers. A nice how-de-do 
if they were running things, hey? But by running short of war, 
a purely civilian operation, we can have more bureaus than the 
War and Navy Departments put together. So we have the 
Office of Price Production and the Office of Price Control, the 
Office of Price Management, the Bureau of Priority Procure- 
ment, the Board of Procurement Priorities, the Office of Emer- 
gency Miscalculation and a whole slew of others, including OPM, 
which stands for Oh Pardon Me—what Mr. Knudsen says when 
he finds himself stepping on the toes of the guy in charge of 
whatever phase of operations Mr. Knudsen is responsible for. 

But despite everything, the dollar-a-year men are sticking 
loyally to the job, even though subversive influences are trying 
to lure them away with offers to double and triple their salaries. 

(The Biggers they come the harder they Batt, in the OPM.) 

Just how far short of war short of war actually is cannot be 
defined because nobody has been all the way there yet. So far it 
works like this: England is being pulverized by a gang that has 
to get the British murdered off before it can tear the United 
States apart, so this Government figures we ought to do two 
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things: (a) help the British to resist, and (b) build up our own 
defenses so, when the British can’t resist any longer, we will be 
able to do some resisting ourselves. 

At that point Congress puts up a fight. It is charged that the 
British are letting themselves be bombed to bits just to excite 
American sympathy, a sly 
English trick to get us in- 






















to the League of Nations. euecract “BeGINs. 
Finally, it is agreed that . &§ ar 
the United States will pro- Home 
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vide nations friendly to 
ourselves with all the mu- 

nitions they can pay cash 

for, and carry away them- 

selves. All who voted for the bill think they deserve knighthood, 

Thereupon the executive branch decides the war lacks organ- 
ization. So it sets up a board consisting of seven chairmen with- 
out authority, to help Democracy by providing jobs for eleven 
hundred stenographers and twice as many file clerks. 

The next step is to lease and/or lend the British the muni- 
tions they would like to have. There is another row in Con- 
gress, of course, but no time is wasted thereby because it gives 
the Administration a chance to invent a super-board consisting 
of two chairmen. 

That is the signal for everybody in defense industry to go on 
strike, which leaves the two supervisory boards with nothing to 
do. Practically instantaneously the Administration appoints a 
third board to supervise the strikes, provided it is invited to do 
so by the parties concerned. Hitler remarks to Goering, if that 
is the way American aid short of war operates, then the sooner 
the United States goes to war the better. 

Washington’s retort is in the form of five or six additional 
boards, commissions, committees, authorities, administrations 
and offices. Practically everybody has a job now except the 
stevedores hired to load the British freighters. 

Nobody knows what the next step will be, although it is ru- 
mored that a whole flock of agencies is being formed to super- 
vise the nation’s industries to make sure that airplane wings 
won't be built in the same State where airplane motors are 
manufactured. If airplane bodies are built in the East, then the 
motors will have to be made in the West, which leaves the en- 
tire South for the parts to be assembled. 

It may not be efficiency, but, by golly, it’s democracy, and 
that’s what we’re out to save if it means putting every Demo- 
crat on the pay roll. , 

What the British think about this they have not as yet re 
vealed because they are much too busy fighting. 

But let the timid and 
the peace-loving be of 
good cheer. The United 
States will keep short of 
war until it runs short of 
bureaucrats, and what do 
we care if our great-grand- 
children have to fight? 
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Oscar S$. Cox and Philip Young: 
Youthful Directors of Lend-Lease 


Almost every morning of the week now, 
two tall, dark-haired, good-looking young 
men are to be seen hurrying through the 
private second-floor corridor of the White 
House. They are on their way to break- 
fast in the guest bedroom of their new 
boss, who usually receives them informally 
in his dressing gown. 

A few months ago these two men were 
relatively obscure New Deal officials. Now 
they have risen to be key administrators. 
Their job is to handle all the details of the 
$7,000,000,000 lend-lease program. Their 
names are Oscar S. Cox and Philip Young. 
Their immediate boss is Harry Hopkins. 





—Harris & Ewing 


PHILIP YOUNG 


Although Mr. Hopkins has been named 
by President Roosevelt as administrator 
of the aid-to-Britain program, his duties 
are turning out to be rather strictly super- 
visory. Messrs. Cox and Young are now 
actually running the show. And they are 
working with a passion for anonymity. 

Mr. Hopkins, who continues to live in 
the White House, is still in poor health, 
and able to attend only to problems of 
broad policy. The myriad details he leaves 
to his two new assistants as he meets with 
them daily in his private living quarters. 

Before their recent entry into the Ad- 
ministration’s latest “bedroom cabinet,” 
Oscar Cox, as assistant to the Treasury 
Department’s general counsel, and Phil 
Young, as assistant to the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, were closely geared into the aid- 
to-Britain mechanism under Mr. Morgen- 
thau. When aid-to-Britain procurement 
was transferred from the Treasury to Harry 
Hopkins, Messrs. Cox and Young them- 
selves were lend-leased to the inner White 
House circle to carry on the administration 
of the revised program. They still have 
the same books to set up and keep. The 
only shift is from the Treasury’s cash basis 
to the non-cash lend-lease basis. 

Oscar Cox, 35-year-old lawyer, has been 
with the lend-lease program 
ever since its inception—indeed, before its 
birth. He himself wrote the Lend-Lease 
Act. Although he has been in Washington 
only a few years, today he is considered 
one of the most valuable and_ likable 
young officials in the Administration. 

Mr. Cox was born in Portland, Me., and 
received his early education at the local 
high school, where he began a long career 
of prize winning. After attending Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where 
he was awarded high honors, he went to 
Yale, from which he received a Ph. B. in 
1927, having been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year and _ having 
picked up other honors and prizes in sub- 
jects ranging from mathematics to English 
constitutional history. Still more scholas- 
tic honors came two years later when he 
was graduated from Yale Law School. 

After five years of private law practice, 
which included general litigation, tax and 
banking work, Mr. Cox became assistant 
corporation counsel in New York City’s 
franchise division in February, 1934. A 
few months later he was promoted to the 
post of assistant corporation counsel in 
charge of taxes, the post he held until his 
appointment to the Treasury in July, 1938. 

Philip Young, 30-year-old son of Owen 
D. Young, was born at Lexington, Mass., 
and educated at the Choate School, in 
Connecticut, and at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, N.Y. After receiving an 
A.B. from St. Lawrence in 1931, Mr. 
Young attended Harvard Business School, 
graduating with an M.B.A. in 1933. 

Following two years of research and 
teaching on the staff of Harvard Business 
School, Mr. Young took a position with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Former Under Secretary Hanes brought 
Mr. Young to the Treasury in November, 
1938. Most of his effort since that time 
has been devoted to foreign purchases of 
U.S. war materials. 


associated 
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Freight train— 
38 miles long! 











HIGHBALL to National Defense in the 
Northwest is the fifteen million dollars 
worth of locomotives and cars delivered to 
the Northern Pacific Railway in 1940 and 
to be delivered in 1941. 


4,500 NEW FREIGHT CARS, equal to a train 
38 miles long, will be part of N. P.’s 
contribution to keeping vital Northwest 
industry and agriculture on the move... 


{_, Vrw" 





HARVEST TIME will sce the addition of 
14 new giant steam locomotives to help in 
moving defense materials and the 1941 
crop. It's progress—typical of **The Main 
Street of the Northwest!”’ 
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Showdown on Our War Role? . . . Misgivings Over 
Moscow-Tokyo Pact . . . Lend-Lease Cargo Losses 


Highest officials are concerned with 
world reaction to the fact that little, if 
any, American war materials reached 
either Greece or Yugoslavia after aid 
had been promised by the United 
States. Greece had been promised aid 
for months. 


* & & 


There is more than rumor to the in- 
side report that Churchill is consid- 
ering a direct statement that will put 
up to the United States the question 
of giving full aid to Britain or of fac- 
ing the prospect of British defeat. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt is weighing the 
question of making or of not making 
a statement to Congress that would 
give a frank account to the Ameri- 
can people of the real war situation. 


xk * 


Amount of American lend-lease war 
materials being sunk by the Germans 
is far in excess of the one cargo of 
new tanks that was lost with the tor- 
pedoing of a Belgian ship. 


x * * 


High State Department officials are 
far more concerned by the Japanese- 
Russian neutrality agreement than 
they let on publicly. Inside view is 
that Russia is trying by this move to 
get the U.S. into war with Japan. 
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There are signs that Jesse Jones and 
the RFC are coming back into the 
President’s planning for defense. Mr. 
Roosevelt had shown a tendency to 
short-circuit his Loan Administrator. 


xk * 


Senator Pat Harrison, who more than 
any other individual has influenced 
the fate of tax bills, may be prevented 
by illness from guiding enactment of 
a 1941 tax law. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson himself is none too 
confident of his ability to keep prices 
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from a runaway rise unless he gets 
more authority to influence Govern- 
ment tax and credit policies and to 
influence the course of wage increases, 
as well as to encourage plant expan- 
sion. 


= & @ 


Harold Ickes is very much interested 
in finding a bigger role in defense for 
the Interior Department to play. 


xk * 


Political considerations entered the 
decision of both Treasury and Con- 
gress experts not to try to tax direct- 
ly the great mass of married workers 
with incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year. Big tax increase is aimed in- 
stead at the very much smaller mid- 
dle-class group with incomes from 
$2,500 to $25,000 a year. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins lets his friends know 
that he is for all-out aid to Britain 
regardless of the consequences. 


x kk 


Henry Morgenthau was not at all 
pleased by the President’s decision to 
center all lend-lease activities under 
Mr. Hopkins, transferring the machin- 
ery for British-American co-operation 
from the Treasury to the White 
House. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt believes he has a 
majority of the people with him in 
taking vigorous issue with persons 
who assert that democracy is doomed 
and that Germany is bound to win. 


xk * 


Progress can be reported in the ne- 
gotiations that are under way for con- 
sideration of naval and air bases in 
South America that would be open 
to American use. 


xk 


This country is getting set to defend 
the Philippine Islands regardless of 
eventualities. Naval, air and land 


forces in that area are assuming im- 


portant proportions. 
xk & 


New Dealers in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration are bemoaning what they 
call the lack of an outstanding figure 
in the labor movement. They at- 
tribute much of the current labor 
trouble to this lack. 


xk 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
who recently announced a program 
to raise prices of dairy, meat and 
poultry products, now finds he is be- 
tween two fires. Consumers are com- 
plaining because food prices are 
going up, and farm groups are or- 
ganizing to demand that prices be 
increased further. 


x kk 


Belief is expressed in Washington that 
the fall of the Churchill regime in 
London would have serious repercus- 
sions in support for Britain in the U.S. 


x * * 


A close parallel is seen between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s preparation of pub- 
lic opinion for the transfer of destroy- 
ers to Britain last summer and his 
treatment of the subject of protection 
for Britain-bound war supplies now. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis and Dr. Francis Town- 
send are reportedly working together 
on plans for a third party built on 
the old-age pension clubs and local 
CIO union councils. 


x * * 


Reports that one Congressman is 


earning $50,000 a year in honoraria 


for his public addresses, and that 10 
or 12 other legislators are earning the 
equivalent of their governmental sal- 
aries or even more for their appear- 
ances as public speakers, are respon- 
sible for growing interest in a bill to 
prohibit such activities that has been 
introduced by Representative Burdick 
(Rep.), of North Dakota. 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


TODAY, THERE AWAITS you a whiskey so magnificent 
that we had to give it a special designation: The 1941 
Bottling of Four Roses. 

From the time the whiskies that go into this Four Roses 
were laid down, five years ago and longer, we’ve been 
pretty certain they would be exceptionally fine. For into 
their making had gone extraordinary care ...and to their 
aging we applied added knowledge, added skill. 

But when we finally opened the barrels, even we were 


astonished at the surpassing excellence of these whiskies. 


Right then and there, we knew we had achieved a Four 
Roses more glorious, more satin-smooth, more flavorful, 
than any whiskey we had ever made or known, in all our 


76 years’ experience. 


So, no matter when you last tasted Four Roses, there is 
a new aad thrilling experience in store for you when you 
taste the 1941 Bottling. Won’t you try it— today? 
Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies —90 proof. The straight 


whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, 
Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 





@ Actual color photograph—Furney S. King inspects a leaf of fine, golden tobacco 
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lighter, milder leaf 
costs money... 


“and Luckies pay higher prices to get this 
lighter leaf!”’ says Furney S. King, indepen- 
dent tobacco buyer of Lexington, Ky. 


a ie part and parcel of my job to know who buys 


what tobacco at the auctions, and I see Luckies 
pay higher prices to get the finer, milder leaf. That's 
why I smoke Luckies myself, along with most other 
warehousemen, auctioneers and buyers!” 

In buying tobacco, you get what you pay for...and 
Luckies consistently pay the price to get the finer, the 
lighter, the naturally milder leaf. Remember this fact 
...and smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. 


Next time, ask for Lucky Strike! 





With men who know tobacco best— its LUCKIES 2 to! 





